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PREFACE ■ 

This guide, has as its focus the development of short-term facirlty 
development programs for allied health faculty located yiliealth care 
facilities and academic 4nstF'tutions. The program may be conducted for 
faculty from one'allied nealth discipline or for facul ty ,f rom across a i 
numtjer of diStiplfhes. • ' • , ^ \ - 

. ' i 

Se'lection of allied heal^th faculty is usually dej;erm|med by the • 
specific discipline preparation of the in<Jividual and adequate work 
experience as a profess-ional practitioner. Specific preparation for 
teaching. is not an essential condition of employment since^few allied 
health professionals bave teacher education backgrounds. Becaus^^ of 
this lack of spi^cific preparation for col lege or hospi talrbased teaching^ 
adequate orientatiotn programs for new faculty, as well as inservice programs 
for ref re§hmenttand improvement of existing faculty, are imperative for the 
Rt-ogram or .school intent on maintainirv^ standards of teaching effectiveness. 

Also, faculty development is being mandated by the Council, on Medical 
Education as the accreditation essentials for allied health disciplines are 
updated.,. The council will require all/programs seeking accreditation from 
the American lledical Association to demonstrate evidence of faculty' 
development. 



This guide is designed to hetp, administrators and program difectors 
plan and develop orientation and inservice education prograi^ to increase 
the teaching effectiveness of their faculty. - . - 

GUIDE US£RS ^ ' _ * ' ^ 

Two- Year and . Four-Year Al I led Health Admrnistrators . Th i s rgu i de .is 
intended to assist deans and heads of schbols or divisions of allied health 
in planning and developing faculty orientation and inservice education 
programs. It is structured to accommodate a mixture of partTcipants from 
multiple disciplines since tfiis approach would be of cost benefit to a 
division composed of a number of programs. . • * • — 

f ' ' ' . 

Academic Department or Program Coordtaators . This guide is also meant 
to assist specific disciplihe program directors or coordinators in planning 
and developing faculty enrichment 'programs to increase the teaching » 
effect;! veness of their faculty. 
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^ Prograiff Directors from . Health Facilities . - This guide Is intended to 
help ppo\/^m or education directors from health facilities .p^an an4 'develop 
short-term faculty development programs. The health faclli,ty may be a 
hospital, rehabilitation center, laboratory--^ny communvty facility where 
allied he'alth workers are* ^.^ai ned. Training may include both didactic and % 
.clinical aspects, or it may include^onTy the clinical education component- ^4 f 
the facility is a, cljnica'l training denter for aotfdemic Tnst itution?. 

t Teacher Edi/catton Specialists . TKis guide can ^IsIP provide +\elp to 
teache/ education specialists who are interested in planning and conducting 
short-term teacher preparatfon [Programs for allied health practitioners apd 
educators^. - ^ , , , 

< GUIDE OVERVIEW ' • • " ^ v ' 

' ~ • , . . ^ • ^ ' . 

\ The. first two chapters provide the philosophical framework for planning . 
short-term facul ty. devel opment programs. The first summarizes the issues 
and concerns in. faculty develbpment. , The second focuses'op a theoretical 
approach^ to pVogram planning- ^ 

Chapter Three discusses a4mi rri strat i v^ procedures and deta.ijs for 'the 
s planning and development df faculty preparation programs.^ The^e include use 
of a planning committee; selection ^of ^ prograrrrtype, time; place, facu-lty, ' 
and speakers; budgeting; program evaluation; and use of course dredit. 

•Chapter Foui; identifies a list of teacher Competencies ^at specifies 
the skills necessan^y for teaching in al 1 ied ^heal th prx>grams^ The competencies 
or skills are* not limited to classroom teathing act ivi ties' buA encompass ,the 
responsibilities appropriately perfcvnied by the faculty memB,er\ These skills 
or. cornpetenci es form the starting poin* for the planning and 'development of 
faculty preparation or deve4opment programs. ' / " 

\ ChaptirFive provides guidelines for those Jko will coordinate and teach 
in tfie faculty development program.^ \t focuses on two major areas of ' — 
competencies or skills, those for a director of learning and for a facilitator 
of interpersonal relationships. It describes four curriciflum resource unJts* 
that might be used ta plan and develop a srtort-tefm facul ty-^^reparat ion program. 
The][5e^nits are (l) classroom methods and teaching techniques, (2) tise of 
• instructional media, (3) evaluation of classroom learn i ng^— and (4) clii>fcal 
education and evaluation, "t*^ unit includes a rationale, 'an overview, a ITst 
of the general object.i ves. for tffS/unit, a suggested workshop format and schedule 
of -^activities , evaluation forjns, and Administrative details necessary f^r the 
planoln'y oT the unit. . " . . ' . 

Chapter Six is comprised of. the seven instrXJCtionaT modules listed and 
sequenced in Chapter Fiv'e^ ThTis final chapter provides the framework for each 
instructional mod«le, including suCh items as an overview of the'module; the 
competency-based objectives, a" content outll-ne, suggested parti c ipant activities 
required participant; read.ings, and a selected annotated bibliography. 
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CHAPTER — 



Faculty Development 



Al lied heal th^^ealth education is now at a point where^the e'mphasis is on' , 
qualitative improvement of existing programs rather than on pro! i feratijJfh of 
new pfrograms. Crucial to fhe'success of existing program! is'the availabiMty 
.of effective faculty- Yet during a period of no growtK it is difficult' to 
recfuit .faculty members without unfairly^terminati ng present staff who have 
th^ir strengths as well as weaknesrses. Since tr^-Ring program^ can no longer 
afford the luxury of improvement^ through addition Of ne\^^ facul ty , fhe current 
emphasis for faculty development mu"St clearly be on an attempt Vo ajter the. 
behaviors of'existing facul ty inembers. I^addition^, with the rapfa growth ia 
knowledge, improvemeiAs in technological devices to assisPirT teaching, land . 
new* student groups such as ethnicminorities, first-generation college students; 
and older adults entering post-se^cond^ry educatlort, the^^tabl isKment of better 
ways to update faculty must be sought: , ^ 7^ T " ^ 

* * - \ * i ^ ' • 

• Existing faculty must accept the re,sporrsibi'Hty for p|^gram^ improvement . 

Steps, thus, must be t&ken together Jay fatult^' and admini s™ators to i.mprove' 

"^fa'culty^capabi I i ties.^ 'Fortunately, faculty development is bne of those* happy 

concepts about wh'ich fa<cu}ty and administrators . universally ^ree that more' 

ought to be done. ^ . \ ' ^ . \ . 

While tinanMrjity of ppinion on the need for "facul ty' development exists^ • ' , 
efforts to develop speci fi c 'plans often gp'awry*.. Facul ty ^development can 
J)e neither-understood idor improved, however, ^unless it, is approached from a 
perspe9tive that aljows systemati c ^nalydi^ of the process. ^ In such an analysis 
the following areas of concern ghould be'examTn^. How can school help faculty 
mfembers design effective learning experiences and adopt innovati ve -methods 
instruction? What strategies, can adminlstf^tors^employ to encourage faqulty 
•members to improve thenr teaching? How' can administrators develop programs to 
increase the faculty^member^ knowledge of the management and governance of* 
the scfiool ? . • '4 

CurrenfTy many administrators view faculty development as an activity 
that takes place durjnfg perio'dic interruptions in the ndrmal inst itut ionaP ; 
routine when internal or external experts provide new information or during 
periods .when .faculty jbiembe!"s are sent to worksl^ps an^/or profess i-onal meetings 
^^to upgrade current knowledge ajnd acquire new ImDwIedge. Obviously, faculty 
^memb^rs^ need to attend workshops and professional meetings, but these activities' 

represent only ^^^arting point* Many alHed health programs a re^ 1-i mi ted at 
" present-'in' establ ishing effective faculty development programs by the absence 
of a conceptual, framework that relates activities designed to upgrade faculty 
to the orfgoirig processes of the Irtsti'tution. Unless faculty members Integrate 
their new, knovil edge into their teachi ng, , their newly acwired info^maT:ion 'lose% 
its effectiveness. If faculty development is a prLortty,* then faculty members ; 
myst qot only be cogoizant of new Weas, but they^mt^st re late* these ideas to 
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, ihsti tutiX)naL pRldfc^Sf s and settings and be suf f IcientVy ^motivqted to turn/ 
* the-%new^y acquf/jed 'rJifyOrmation intb\aotion/ ^ ' • . 




. ^ atti 
' > faculty- _ 

^ / 'xt-assroom teaching' techniques or it can encourage the'status quo. It can reward^' 
— • excel lenceTtn teaching, or^ i t' can*5tres,s__pu{5l"icatiQns -and advanced graduate 

education. other woV^s, the values of an a'dministrat ifOn as expressed through 
its reward system deterrtin^' trie gi&c^ess or failuri of an effect! ve'facul ty 
development ]3rogram.~^ »v ''^ * » ' ^ ^ • T \ I ' 

Accdrd^g to Lahtj . (1973) , al 1 i nst i tut ions pass through a growth phase ^ 
• ' characterized by initiative', vision, determined leadershypr a«d experimentation. 
' Aftei" appr<;|jcimately foi/r ' years the growth rate levels off, ami the institution 
- enters a critical period during whiqh'the groundwork is l^id for con?inued ^ . . 
growth or eventual decline". The deterrmin-ants of f ut"ure/di rec.tionM* ncl ude th^\ 
-fo}lowlrlg: ^ #('41 . - *^ ' ' • - 

' • Effective pfenning \ / . . * 

' ♦ ^^m^ Development of subordinates - ^ ^ 

4 ' Yhe valu§J5 promoted by the system -of rewaliSs' ^ * ** 

The u^e of^effective planning, teamwork, delelgation of .'.respor^sibi 1 i t ies 
and evaluation leSds to improved pisrformanle for^the instrtujtion and continuing* 
development for theTaculty. contrast ,^ institutions that deaygnstrate lack^of 
control's, crisis management, and lack of teamwork enter' a per iod of decl^f^^ 
dt\aracteft.i zed by litt^'e^'or no facuUy deve^opment. , ' i * T * ' 

' , V^' • • ' ' . ' . • 

' The Hnpl i cattony ar;e clear.^ The envt ronment ,o^ the-^col lege* or unTversi ty . ^ 
is a crpf iah'detemTnam in the process of^ continued faCuUy growth.^ Given -the 
. most effective consultants, ah' adequate budge,t for attendance at prbf ess'iona^l 
/.meetings, afld othfer viskj>fe signs ^ faculty development, faculty behavj^r will 
not change unless the administration supportSj the* concept of an academic com- , 
munfty where a\l 1 participants le^arn and 'grow--not just students, 

. t ^ * ^" ' - • 

THE ^ACAD&MIC MARKETPLACE ^ ' . • ^ ' ^ 

Since piecemeal eff-^-ts to improve college and.jjnMversi ty teachjng have 
^ .generally pipven ineffective, w^ must turn to a more comprelWnsive approach _ 
through which we can develop new methods , of classroom and clinicaJ evaJttftion,* 
• find. viable ways.of iqtpoducing new technology, ancf explore new approaches to 
Instructional improvement.^.- . ' . y - . ^ 

''Faculty development h^s become ah' i^n.freasi ngl/*importar>t concept ^^'''f 
•/ growtWg nbifiber of fdcul ty*members ^nd 'administrators* Qyrrently pbsts^conrfary 

^ , education faces the^harshVeal i ties of decreased funding, steady-state- or ♦ 
declining enrollment, and der.1 iii i ng faculty mobilif'^ simultaneously wifh 
^demands for accountabi 1 i.ty voiced' b^ students^ parents/ administrators and 
government. ; . ' * ^ ' ^ 1 ' ' . / 
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-Although institutions .have fo<;used attention on what they xan do to 
facilitate the dBvelopment of *thei r allied health faculty, most active 
professional 'development programs have been those that , help 'instructors 
uqdate their knowledge ^rn their respective al^ i ed- hea 1 th fields. Travel 
to professional association meetings, sabbatical leaves, arid research ' 
support .have been typi cal ^developmental activities. * ' r 



^t i s general ly accepted ty many allied health administra4^||^ that a 
discipline-related degree is sufficient preparation for t^acbjog. While it 
---J[s;a necessary cpndrti.qw for teacjiing ef tect i ven^^^i t. i s not ,a sufficient 
corhiitio|i. ' Consequently, while teaching \$.^MH|Bdht pdr^of the faculty' 
memjber^s role' and^shoufd be highly val ued* )lHHPi5ffy ' t is npt B'serious » 
•con^ern'in th& education or hi.ring of co41ege teachers, ^et faculty members. 
' are definitely concerned about, the quality of thei'r teaching (Saaferd and 
Fre'edman, 1973)- 'Jhese re^se^rchers. concluded that' college afid ij^ver^i ty^ 
professors '] ij<e to teach'and db''4jot neglecty^thei r teadhing' duties 'in favor 
of Research. Most of the [facult'yNriembecs they VYiteryie'wed -forked hard at 
teaching and wanted to.b'e see'n ^s effective. 1 ^ ^ I ' .* 

EXISTING-^APPROACHES TO FACULTY DEVELOPM^T^PROGRAMS^ • ' , 

'Existing approaches for .improving teacfting have, in iso.lation^fai led 
to meet the challenges .posed by changes in higher education/*^ Thi4^a*JM ure^ ' 
• is particularly dFsappointjng v^n one cons i ders tti'e amount of money -aval Jab 1 6 
to colleges and ynfvers i t ies jn the early and, mid- l$6Qs* ' ^ 

^ Three of the most widety osed approaches to facupty afej^elopmerrt are the 
' .toll owing: , \^ ^ . * ^s^^ * 

""■^ * . Attendance at profess fonal association meetings : Whi le atterhiance. at 
professfonal association meet-ings jiffy provi-de faculty members with 
th6 opportunity. t6 -upgrade and .update their knowledge in their ' ^ 
respective allied health fields, it does not rieces'sar i fy improve tn^ : 
q4jality of tea<^ng. Although this knowledge carl enfich'artd compleme>i;t/ . 
• teachi-ng, i L does notsassis't faculty members, ^n ^expanding their 
* . instructional strategies and increasing theTr skiMls in working with 

- students . . " . • 

Purchase of advanced-technology (equipment s Thef micphase of costly 
new instructional equipment sucji as videotape sy^ems , CQmputers, an<i 
. l^arni ng Inadii nes has not been a great s'uccess for many reasons . Many 
^ ^ ' college teachers, because of joW interest or few resources, remain 
^* * unacquainted with the potentials of instructional technology. Even' " 

' whea^ resources and programs are aval labl^, many facdlty members strongly 

. . # . resist them. For exa^nple*, the videotaping of hifi/her lecture may 
threaten a^faculty mertjber. Here, purchase of highly technologijcal 
• " ^ eqiiipmen^t is ineffective unless an ongoing program related to use of , 
. the equipment is al^o implemented. Instructional technology .has rarely 

been introduced by arv administration as'part of an pngoi ng . longi tud^^nal 
\ faculty devfe^ppment program. * ' . / 
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Recrajtment of instruct'ional resource personnel : The recruitment 
of .Pnstruct ional resource personnel can provide opportiJn i t i es for 
faculty pbembers to improve' thie quality 4f their teachitig. , However, 
^ * encouraging the faculty to u^ these consultants is a challenge for 

the most competent administrator. Whil^ faculty members are comfortable 
. with the use of consultants in such areas as computer programming, 

their use of teaching consultants is quite new. Often the initial task; 
1pf convincing tenured faculty that an' instruct ional resource person can^ 
offer valuable assistance is a di f f icul t'one. Fyrt^ermore, serious^ ^ 
problems are encountered by the staff member wfio has been recruited to 
assist the faculty iTf instructional improvement. The position is often 
a marginal one sandwiched be twe|^*t he faculty and admtnistratiorl. Many 
instruct ional* resdurce^^ersonne Whave facul ty appointments, but are not 
fully, fundtioning members of an ac'ademic departnrfent. In contrast, some ^ 
have administrative appointme:nts but have na administrative authority. ^ 
These marginal positions create anxiety 'and are unattracti ve to many 
profess ionals. . 

Repent efforts at faculty development have 6ften been ineffective. The 
mere attendance at professional association meetinc^s, purchase of advanced- 
technology ecj^upfTTent, and/or recruitment of instructional resource personnel 
remain by themselves ineffective approathes to improved teaching. 

NEW APPROACHES ... 

To accomplish signifiq^t changes in faculty instruction, Bergquist and^ 
Phillips (^975) propose thar changes must take place at three levels: (1) 
attitude, (2) process, and (3) structure. 




fes i St ^Change; facujty members are not immune ^to this phenomenon. 

Often a fatiTTty" member will adopt a quiet passive resistance to 'exploring arty 
alternewtive instructional method. He/she may^be fearful of displaying 
shortcomings as a teacher. Consequently, a iPacuVty development program mus$, 
consider the attitudes and values of the facufty member. 

Even when the faculty member has a pos i t i ve^atti tude concerning ne^ 
teaching methods and technologies, he/she may encounter^ nst I tut ional 
restrictions of barriers. As administrators begte^ planning for faculty 
development programs, they must consider organizational barriers as well as 
personal att 1 tudes. ^ , ^- ^ ^ 

Consequent ly^'^e first task for the admrnistrator is to deal Effect! vely 
with the atll tudes of the facult'y member and' then to remove inski.tut ional 
restrictions. Finally, ^attention can focus on the process of ^structiqn, for 
"txawple. Current^ instructional methods and technology^ curriculum development, 
and classroom artd clinical eval^uation, ^ / ' 

Similarly Toombs (1975) suggests a threi-dimensional plan for faculty 
de^velgpment. The three dimensions p-ropos^fd are: the professional dfmension, 
t'he curricular dimension, and the i rtst i tut ional dimension. From a fomsi deration 
of these dimensions, Toombs develops a ^et of principles for planning and a « 
matrix fo'r programming. 
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For prpfesiional dlxnension, he concludes that professional -development 
progVams mus^ bl determined in some way by the Career stage of the individual^ 
siibpty designated as one of the following: 

Pr^service ; interns, visiting studen^^s, part-time students, 
student teachers 

New inexperienced : recent g^duates with credentials but a 
jTilnimum of applied experience • V 

New experienced : arrivals from the field of practice, but n|w 

to the educational setting * * ^"^^H^ 

Established experienced : tenured professionals ^ 

Nonteachin^r academics ; cpunselars arid placement officers ^ 

An early step in the design ^f a*" faculty development program njust be 
cpnsideration of t*he various stages of career development r'epresented by the 
faculty. 



The..£jta:rixular dwr^nsion comprises the instructional side of the faculty 
role. It involves a thorough review of ths^ ifinti rg vcurriCul urn and the tota\ 
teaching- learning system. It encompasses not on 1 y \he teaching of facts and 
principles. but>also^he development of attitudes and values and permits an 
unl imiteji. variety o^ teaching-learning -Situations.. Facfulty members become, 
expert at instructional goal setting with the ability to write behavioral 
objectives. Jn addition, they become adept at a$sessing enteriffg behavio^of 
their students and planning appropriate learning' strategies based on this 
•^information. Finally, within this curricular dimension, they develop the ^ 
ability to assess the learning and teaching that has taken pface and tO/ 
replan experiences, based on t|^is post!*assessment. 

To enhance the institutional dimension of their faculty role, faculty,. 
"Tnembers should become more knowledgeable about the management and governance, 
of an insti tutJ^on. According, to Toombs, basiK; fiScts related to' student flow 
and costs per c»d1t hour, per student, or pfer degree should be common economic 
information. '^nly when faculty members are aware of the institution as a whole 
can they sense the implications of their collective efforts. Toombs states t\fat 
this information should become familiar for all academic circle?. Faculty ^ 
members also need to become more. aware'of the extra- institutional factors that 
affect the life of the institution: ar^as like manpower, ta^ces, statewide 
involvement in academic program approval and regional planning. 

In cbncl'uding, Toombs recommends, a basic matrix within Which program' 
prof][iles can be described (see* Figure t). The matrix Siimultanemisly' C9;is4ders 
thi career stages of individual faculty members and the three-dfmervstonar vi-ew 
of faculty development. 
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The third concethual f rame^^ork of staff development to be presented is one 
proposed by Richardspn (1975); ^ Richardson suggests six necessary stages of 
staff de\^lopment. *The first two encompass staff development; the next three 
incorporate organizational 'development, and the final stage inyolves evaluat'^on 
and ^naintenance: ' , ^ . . 

Stage 1.. Incflj^tdual and smal l-group^ learning experiences. At this 
* ^.^g^ the primary methods involve attending professional 

meetings, workshops ^ and seminars, reading profess^iongl 
- pubn-cation*-,- attending structured inteVnal sessions^ arid 
' vwiting other institutions. ' ^ 

V ; 

Stage 2. Appl ication of information from itagc 1 to classroom. 
Stage \ 



Stage 



^1. 



Analysis and revision of the adihini strati ve' and governance 
^structure, to allow /or the changes ei^couraged by stages 1 
anj^ 2Ss^ ■ 



Establishment of goals and prioriti 
The effect of stage 3. should be ah 



mqe 



for the institulon. 



nl.:jatioTtal 



structure 
hesive ' - 
to 



'and governance procedure thafencouiiges a*inbre cp 
\ •'l^ti tutlon ..and mcrtces it 'possible for the cjonege 
establish n^utually agreed^on tasks and priorities. 

Stage 5- Identification oil goals for fndi vi'ckiats af\d attainm^n 
.goals. Once an institution has Identified Its^major' 
• ' direction and' priori ties, these must be translated in 
^ ' s\fttegy for .action; Each facul ty member must Iden^i 
^ . her^own goal y ana relate these'to the langer purpos 

. institution.; This stage is crKtical to development bipth of 

the ind! vidual'andithe insti tutioq^al goals and priorities. 




. Stage 6. Eva,1uat1on anci feedback. An effort must be made to assess <^ 
.the individual and institutional changes that have been > 
effective and to maintain them. Alternative solutions are 
^ proposed for Inef fecti ve 'chamges . Through a continuoiis' 

process of. evaluation, the/desi.red -direction of the 
' institution Is maintained^ 

iticharcison (1975) proposes that the six stages ar^ totaJly interrelatH^. 
He believes that the failure of colleges to coordinate these stages leads . 
to ineffective staff development and institutional decl ine. The experiences 
that occur during examination of the institutional structure and goals, &s , 
we^l as i^ the prdces-s of relating one's individual efforts to the direction 
of the total institution, ^are far more 1 i Ice ly t^' change behavior^ than any * ^ 
individual development experience. Integrating the cpncept of staff developr^nt''*- 
within the context of organizational develoom^nt ppint^ the Way toward chan^ftig 
th? attitudes and behaviors of existing facCn-ty members. 

s f^m these tbree appfo^ches, it is clear that staff attitudes', organizationaj 
and institutional structures and career stages of individgciV faculty members all 
have ^n imp^t' on^facul ty development programs. This curriculum guide focuses J 
on the process of instruction; however, before plannina for f^pulty developrrient 
programs begins, .the ot+»er factors must also be considered. 

THE CHALLENGE . - , ' . 

Successful faculty development programs will not solve all the problems of 
an institution. However, changes in faculty attitudes^ knowledges, and skills 
may move us all toward faculty and instructional renewal through the improvement 
of teaching. Obviously, faculty development ist,n4^ the panacea .of all the i Hs ' 
of higher edutation, but used effectively it can be a strong and valuable fcS^rce « 
enhancing the claim that bot'h faculty and student growth are oUr business. 

If faculty members believe that institutions of jeducation stand slightly 
apart from society, to be^ ih some special measure a center for jnxlependent^ . 
thinking^ a place where creativity and criticism are encouraged^ then ]et them ^ 
also know in a time of-increased pressure for accountability that* they, are 
themselves Bfipjfessionals who must assume leadership in helping plan, implement, « 
and eval ua'tlpkhei r oiin faculty developmectt programs^ • >« / ' 
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A Systems App^ach to Program Pfaniring 



.'While one <lkf the primary, problems* higher education is^how to provide , 
meaningful' fia6u]>ty development^programi^ Jin eqoal 1y perplexing ^problem e^clsti 
firiletermlntHig what specif icaliF^ silpuld be incTtrded in such programs so that 
faculty may fhcrease ^thej r ef f^Hyeness.^ For instance^l lied health f^i^ulty 
. ^ members havb diversei educational backgrounds, jteny have b^ea practitioners 
' for a number of year^ before entering teachihg; others /lave become teachers^ 
•/ a^fter only a few ye^rs.^in the field. Some' al+ied health faculty members hiVi^l' 
^ . taughV;f6r seve1:al years,, whi le' others are new to the t'eacMng.iField. SofHi 

^ niay have us^d informal teaching methods /in. a hospital -1>ase'<f prograrii and are 
*^ fjhding it difficult to teach larger,, (tiore impersonal jclasses^ wltH^fewer 
^eadi^ reliant examples at hand as v^fe available in the hospital. The 
* * . need for f^ccHty ^6velo0meit programs, has be'eh presented Jff the previous 
, ^ chapter/ but. the' questJon iRil 1 remains: giVen^a heterogeneous, group of' / . 

' alli^eid health faulty .iiiembe,rs*y what s^hould -'they knby to enhance th^lr . 

effect! vehesspt^a^^ ^experl^tes,^ procedure^, 'an^ nji^terials shoirld- they 
; * 'receive^ and. hpv^xa'^ it i*e ascertained^l#hether they hav^ benefited from 
th^ enfichrhent lexperiencip€^'^ • " « 

• .^ This chapter 'pr()Vide^ a tlieohetical framey^rk for a systematic approach 

to planning and implementing faculty^dev^lopmer^ programs. 'Thesf programs 
might involve a varll&ty of e^ertlenc^s ^uch as seminars, courses, apd ^ 
\ w<5rksh6ps. ^ n J ^ ' ^ . . ' * ' ♦ 

' ' • ' ' / ^ I ' • ' ■ • ^ 

THE SYSTEMS C0NCEP^6 '- *\ ' ' - * 

' diverse learrfing systems have^een develQj[>ed tfver the past two decades, 
ai^ the! field'pf i niftructional # technology has reached hish levels 
sopRistiQat iop. Some'^r,itIc% duch as Knel ler '(1972)- contend that the systems 
approach to tn#truc^ion ''i^9St:S;oa gumptions- ;^bdut humah behavior that are ^ 
reductionist, deteriAinJ^ tic '^nd physical ist« l*t is opposed to the view that 

^ yi^ll^aroiAig i§ self-dire<ftyd,, unstrik^^ and ki large p^rt unpredictable.** 
^ ' ^ However, thfV^- is .convincing evidence that Instructional systems models have 

/' . found broad appli^tfon an<f acceptance ih educatTon in general tHg. » Rouecha 
Sind* Pitman,. 1972; Popham'and Baker; .1970) and thj medical and heal t^'^relatarf 
curricula in particular Ce.g-^', Heldgerken, J965; Hojcomb and^Gar^el^ 1973; 
Segal I et il., 1975) . . / \ t * 

The concept of a systen) has been, general ly defined by Bai^thy (1968)*/who 
' in p^rt notes that: , - > . ' ^ 

«^ ' . ; ' Systems are assenit^ages of parts that are signed. dnd bMilt 

^ • b.y man into or^nized wholes, for the ettatnment of specif i'C \ 

' ^ m ' purposes. The purpose of a system is /ealized through processed 
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In which I nter^cMfig' components of the system engage * In order * 
. to pro^ce /a. predetermined outpujt. Purpose determines the . ' 
% process required and the process will Irapiy the kinds of 
; components that make up the. system , . (p. Ji) . / 

The concept of a-.system has been related to erducat ipn by Kemp (1271 } ' 
who suggests that 3 system essentially comprises a procesi that establishes 
a way to examTne Instructional problems and sets a procedure for dealing \[ 
with them. Applying the systems approach to Instructional problem solving 
has provided a number of models. The basic. elements, of^ary^ Instructional * 
system are objectives, criterion levels of jearner performance/ learning 
activities, and evaluatloa and revision procedures (Roueche and P^^tman, 
1972). These components can be ordered in many* ways and ^re. general ly 
designed as a closed loop that is constantly-self-adjusting (e.g.. Bi^nathy, 
1968^, Kemp, 1971 ; Popham, 1965^Merri 1 1 , 1970- . 

While each sy-stem tends to have Its own 'particular aspects and 
Idiosyncrasies, all systems are similar In that they are nontradi tlonal 
learnlng-orlentea systems. Table 1 indicates some of the differences' ; . 
between learning systems and iTiore*tradi tlonal tj^achlng-oriented apprpaches 
that are prevalent in higher education. • 

Banathy' s^ definition of -a system Is easily iseen In i ts. appl Icat ion to 
the irrstructipnal. learning-orlented'system presented In Table 1. The^ ' 
-components are interactiyev with the purposes of Instruction clearly stated, 
in terms of behavioral objectives.- This alloW^^r selection of learning 
experiences and selection of the inethods and media for t€?acliing. Finally,, 
aiV effective" evaluation process determines to what 'extent* the system has 
worked (learning Has jocciirred among students) . ^, 

^ .While the syst^ approach to Instructional planning Is appropriate for 
curricuJ>mi'dcv4p4opm^t, it Is fequally apipl icable for planning allied health 
faculty^development pVograms. There are several justff icat ions for using 
a systematic approach to plannifJg. Some of these are: 

To provide for a morjp integrated, Qpprdlnated, and complete 
. program of faculty devfelopment ' , , * " ^ 



To provide for consideration of individual differences In 
academic background, teadli^ng experience, etc. , of aJ-Ued 
* health faculty members * - * ' %- v 

, To provide for specific cqm|>etencles that allied healtft v. 
faculty members need in (>rder to Improvi their instruction 

^^To provide for systematic development of learning experience 

with appropriate teaching methods and inaterials fbr allied . ^ 

health faculty members ** " 

• ' « 

gro provide for mo^des of assessment to determine ^#h#ther Vacuity 

development programs are helping alUj^ health teact^ers imprtfve 

thejr teaching , c • ^ . . 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEhS 



TEACHING-ORIENTED SYSTEM (TRADIjrONALy 



UEARNING-ORIENTED SYSTEM (N^NTRADITiONAL)* 



Insjkructlpn is unsystematized. 

'■ / * . * . 

Groups are instructed xindef controlled 

c<K«di tions. • " 



Instructional technology urfdergi rds entire system. 



Inst ruct I on is i nd i v i dua 1 i zed . 



J 

Teacher pr^servtatlon Is. equated with learning. 
Whatever has' been* cove red in class is 
conS/^dered learned by the student. 

X)bjectives are vague ^nd general:' 

AudiovlsuaU are used as 'aids tci teaching. 

Only *'essentiar* knoWJedge is dealt with- * 

Testing is usell to categorize students. 

\ ' ' i ' ' . ^ 

The teacher is^the actor; the students are the 
audience* The^teacher controls the sele<ftion 
of o^fit:t1veSy content, and learning experiences; 
students simply react; 



Te/c 



aching has not occurred unless student has 
learned. 



Objecti ves are specific and jneasurable.. 

»^ Media a^re«used nof as a supplement but as a 
commorient of teaching^ selected pn the baV^e of 
potential to cause student learning. 

Content i^ chosen on ^the basis of its relevance.^ 

Testing is used to assess teaching. * 

The students are the actors; the teacher is the 
manager. Students participate in the selection of 
obJ^ct^veSp content, Shd 1 learning experience^. 



tM4foFmi^y and regulation prevail: 30 students 
per teacher; 50-minute class periods; iS-week 
semesters or *11 -week ^quarters. 



Freedom prevails:' flexible student/teacher ratio; 
flexible per4od length and scheduling; flexible 
semester. t , 



SOURCE: Quotedtv/itJn»rmission frab John E. Boueche and Barton ft. Hcrrscher. '^A Learning Oriented System 

of Instruction." Junior CoHege Journa l (October 1970)i 2k. . ^ . * 

. . 



Besides integrated program planning, use of 'the systems approach can 
have ttife following additional benefits as allied health faculty members are 
exposed to systematically designed learning experiences: ^ < 

' The applicability of systematized approaches to aUied health 
* curriculum planning in general wilVvbecome evident. 

The need to change from traditional, teaching-oriented, / / 

modes of instruction to learning-oriented modes will emerge. /• / 

' , / y 

The diversity^of methods, materials, and assessment. processes / 
that are available to enhance and reinforce the instructional 
process will become evident. 

The desirability and utility of an objective-based format for 
"planning Instruction and the nonthreatening environment th#t 
is c.r^ated wherf terminal behaviors dre specif leal ly stated /as 
a condition for learning will emerge. / * 

The need for aflied health facul^ members to acquire a strong 
sense of accountability for student learning wMl^ becofpb clear. $ 



*^s" Stated prlvious^ly, many systems models have been developed and are 
useful in Instructional planning. Thf^-^del* presented^ here fotuses on a 
conpetency-based approach that Includes-as the system's components: general 
competencies, competency-based objectives, ^nstru&t i onal experiences (methods 
and materials)-, and assessment. The systeft Is repreSlhted /n Figure 2. 



FJGURE 2 
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All of the elements are interactive, each addressing '1 tself to a specif icJT*^ 
task; t1iey build on one another to create the desired behaviors. The 
assessment component interacts throughout in a cyclical feedback, process to 
monitor all phases of the system continuously. Many other systems are far 
more involved and sophisticated, with many components and variables to consider 
. in instructional planning. This system. In its simplicity, works' as weH as 
any of the other models and provides the ''instructional planner with a basic 
conceptual frame of reference that may be applied to ^y manner of instructional 
problem. ^ ^ * / ^ 

The rest of this chapter discusses/*the elements oj a com0i»tency-based 
system, partfcularly as , they relate *to/p.1ann ing faculty development programs 
for allied health teachers. 



ID^TIFICATION OF FACULTY COMPETENCIES 

The first step Fa Identl f icStT^ion of faculty* competencies is to specify 
the competencies <Jr tasks a facul ty. mamfaer must ejtjjibrt. The essential 
question to be asked is: what should faculty members be able, to do that will 
m^ke them effective faculty? The competencies Identified should encompass 
all the tasks and responsibilities required af Jaculty and should not be 
limited to the role of classroom teaching.' 

.Through identl f icatfion of the competencies- needed by an'alli^ed health 
faculty member emerges a clear description of an effective* feculty member,^ 
Thus, a starting point and ao^endlng point have been e^tablisheS' that will 
#crve as effective guides in developi^ig sped f Ic'^programs. Then specific 
competencies can be selected to give direct Ipn to a faculty development 
program. . - ^ ^ 

DETERHIHATION - OF COMPETENC^^ BASED OBJECTIVES 

Haying selected specific competencies for a faulty development program, 
planners can identify specific ODmpetehcyHbased objectives. Competency- based 
objectives are a type o-f behavioral object\ilve. ^Their most important feature 
Is their evolution from the overall competencies identified. Without the . 
competency statement, the ends of the Instructional experience, the competency- 
based objectives would be va^ue and ambiguous. '* 

V ( 

Object! ves and their use have been wellexplored (e.g., Mager, T962; 
Cohen, 197^). Bloom (1963) notes that they provide both tea.chers and students 
with direction on the subject content arvd the learning processes through which 
the learner, is expected to develop. 

Competency-based objectives can be established by asking the following 
t|uestion: when a faculty member exhibits a specific competency, what "is the 
underlying Cognitive base for that corr^^etency, what specific skills are 
necessary, and what attitudes are desirable? The answer can be stated in 
terms of specific behaviprs tfiat the faculty member should be able to exhibit. 
These specific behaviors can then be classified or sequenced. ^ 

■ ■ ^ . \ 

The taxonomy or classi f ication doroai/is of objectives hcve been well 
developed for the cognitive and effective areas of learning (Bloom, 1956; \ 
Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia, 196^). The cognitive jJomain ranges from the 
memorization of facts to the use^of problem-solving ski 1 Is. 

^ The first level of cognitive learning js knowledge. By knowledge is 
meant that evidence that something ts remembered can given through recall 
or rieco^nitlon of the Information. Knowledge Is little more than remembering 
a piece of information in a form very close to that In whjch the information 
was originally encountered* However,* meeting such low-level objectives Is 
extremelV important because later learning will be limited, or facilitated, 
by the amount and quality of lnfo<*mat Ion stored. Unfortunately, obJectl^J^es 
are often at this level^ when. In fact, only iilgher-Jevel cognitive objective^ 
would ensure acquisition of the competency. desired (Roueche and Pitman, 1972). 
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The second leyel of cbgnitive-'learning i.s com^eh'ens ion-, which is pro^ 
the largest category af educational object! yes . /rfhe re ar^ three types of ^ 
C9mpreh€inft,ion behavior, Firstvis comprehens ion/through transla^r>, in whlth ' 
the learner, puts abstract ideas in^o concrete o^r \everyday terms^Second is 
comprehcnsfilpn through interpretation, in Which the learner is able to reordery . 
ideas and , concepts and commgnfcate these effectively in*the1r new form. Third ► 
is comprehension through extrapolation, which includes njaking judgmetits based 
on trends, tendenches^ or conditions descrfbed*in the communication. . . 

* ♦ ' • 

> • ;The third level of cognitive learning is ,#ppl i'cat ion. .By appl i.cation* is 

meant that, given ^ problem, the learner will chcJbsre and apply the appropriate .1 
responses based on prev^^CfS abstract Knowledge, This level includes an ability 
^ to transfer previous learning.. Since most ideas, fxrinciples. and theories ai%e^ 
meant to be applied, competency-based objectives that providt for application 
•are extremely important, ' ' • 

These three comprise lower cognitive levels of objectives, while the * 
last three. are considered to be of a higher cognitive level. The fourth level 
G^f cognitive learninc is ahalysi.s. In analyses, the learner must'be^able to 
'break dpwn ideas into parts and perceive new relationships or hierarchies of 
ideas, this level includes an abi li ty i;o anaTyze elements , relationships, 
and organizational principles. ^ ^ 

The fifth level of cognitive learning is synthesis. At this level^ the . 
learner should be able to combine elements in order to form new ideas or 
concepts that were not evident before. Included at this level is an ability 
to produce a unique communication, produce a plan or proposed <set of operations, 
and-derive a set of abstract relationships. . . 

The sixth level of cognitive learning' is evaluation. By evaluati'on is " 
meant that the learner can make judgmentsCiJ terms of internal evidence *( which 
might include the accuracy of a con^n i cat i*on from such evidence as logical 
accuracy and consistency and internal criteria. Also*this level includes the 
learner's ability^ to make judgments in- terms of exterTi^l criteria (which mrght 
include ^elected^or remembered criteria). On the Basis of such judgments, th^ 
learner can either modify ideas or maintain them intact. The learner is able 
to judge what is reasonable and what is'not. ^ j^' 

The initiation of affective characteristics in students has p^Dsed a / 
difficult dilemma for educators, particularly in terms of how appropriate ^ 
I earn^ng^ experiences can be planned and how such experiences can be assessed. 
Krathwohl, Bloofn, and Masia (1964) have provided a t^xonomic hierat-chy of the 
affective domain w^ich focuses on the process of internalization of attitudes, 
values, appreciations, ^nd interests. The first stage is receiving, which is 
a willingness to be aware of s'timuli. The learner must be aware of tthe stimulus,' 
show a willingness to rerceive it, and give it some^degree of controlled, or 
selected attention. The learner is Rot expected to respond to or become 
emotionally involved wi th^ the. st imuliis . Initially, this awareness is unconscious, 

which may give way to the ^tearner.* s willingness to receive thtf stimulus: /\| 

, _ # V± 

The sjecond stage of affective learning is responding. Now the learner 
goes beyond- receiving and acts or responds to the stimulus. ' Thr^? substages 
of responding have been defined: (1) acquiescence in responding, (2) wi-llingness 
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toVespohd, and'(3} satisfaction' in response. Firs^t', 'the learner, tries 
'_put new b>havi6rs to determine thel'r 'appropriateness, [fpositive 
reiinforcement follows this response, the learner wMl' receive satisfaction , ^ 
and will desire to usk tht behavior *again. " ' . 

These two stages allow for t^e instructional process to be used as a 
mechanism for initiating affective changes. \ 

The last thr^e stages require the learner to somehow manifajyT the * 
^behaviors desired. It is .porrfUtr'to structure situations (cliWTcal setting/ ; 
teaching laboratory) in which appropriate behaviors may be reinforced, but- 
the learner onust have* continuous reinforcement of the? desired affective 
behavjor^over a lengthy period before th'e behaviors can be said to be part ' , 
of.an fnternal ized Value system.- ' ' * - 

Ihe third, stage af affective learning is va'ljil'fng. In this stage the* 
learner has the Ability t'o attribute worth to a particular behavior. The 
learner come$ to value the ^behavior and perceives it to be in harticny with 
his/her overall value structures .and relatively consistent with the environmental 
val lie structure in which he/she must functron. ,The following three substages 
have been identrfiep: (1) acceptance of a value, (2) preference for a value, 
3n^ (3) commi tment^to or conviction tovyard the value.^ ^ 

The fourth stage of affective learning is organizing. In th\% ^age^ 
the learner manipulates previously internalized values into an order or system 
that assigns priorities tc and determines the interrelationship of the leaKn^'s 
values. Two subst^es have"^been defined: (1) conceptualization of a value, 
and C2) organization of a value system. 

The fiffb stage is characterizing. In this stage, the* learner's values 
are already hierarchically ordered and are part of an internal ly con^sistent 
systehi. The ind^ividual is clearly characterized by the value complex which 
is easily manifested i jv^'ptsropri ate s'tuations^ ; ' ^ ■ 

The taxonomy for psychomotor learning has not yet i>een provided with-a 
^structure that haS' received wide acceptance. However, l^eral models are 
ayaflable to provide a ski 11 -hierarchy (DeCecco, 1968). ^ ^ ' . , ^; 

The first step in planning for psychoiiotor learning Ts' to analyze the. 
component parts of the* ski 11. This essentially involves a task analysis of 
the distinct parts of^the skill. The seconcl step is to assess the entering 
behavior of.tne learner. '^The instructor must assess the learner's general 
readiness, past learning experiences, and overall motivation. The third step 
is to divide the skill Int6 component units for teaching. The fourth step isN* 
to give an actual demonstration of the^verall task. Thi^ should probably be 
performed even 4)efore step three so thie learner has an overall concept of the 
ski 11^ to be learned and cart develop skill with the component units Wjle equipped 
with a rfelevant frame of reference. At this tIJne the learner must b^gin to 
develop proficiency in sequencing component -parts of the skill into the. Overall 
psychomotor task. It is important to remember that verbal instruction should 
be^kept to a minimum and'should deal with only the most essential aspects of . 
the skill. Forcing exqess information Cilto the learner will tend to confuse 
the learner and produce^^ji^or. performance; too little Information- may produce^ 
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. equally poor proficiency with the task. Step five allows* for the, student to 
experience three learning ccndi W6ns--contlgulty , practice, and feedback--in^ 
a single s^ep because they must be provided concurrently rather than^ sequential ly 
By contiguity is meant that the leafner must be able' to sequence the subtasks of 
>thp skill in , proper order without unnecessary paus^ ^ The learner must 'be able 
to have^raQtlce to (1) rehearse specific subtasks of a skill that are only • 
partially learned, (2) sequence tasks in proper order of performance, (3) prevent 

• extinction and forgetting of the subtasks, and {k) develop sophistication and 
efficieA.cy in use of the^skill. * Feedback must be provided so* the Jearner can 
compare his/her. actcial^erforman'tes with the standard, performance of a skill. 

Through systematic plannirt|, a rational approach to de^loping competencies* 
. and competency-based objecti%s can be attained. Next comes the process of 
planning an(^ design ing .structured jearn ing .experiences and. selecting appropriate 
methods and materials, to achjeye the competency-based objectives. 

PtANHII^G OF INSTRUCTIONAL EXPERIENCES ' ' r . ' 

The designing of instructional experiences requires tftat plannfers *f i rst 
decide on the appxopriate knowledge base for the competencyrbased objectives. 
Since content follovS/s from the objectives, the content areas will probably 
fall easily intp a sequence that Indicatesyrhich parts of the content must be 
mastered as a basis for subsequent learning (Kemp, 1971).^ Some assessii^ an^ 
ordering m^y also be^rrecessary. to ensure that the content is presented in a 
logically ordered pattern. If sequencing is chronalogical , understanding will 
come more easily and rctention^-wi fl last longer for f h© Ifearner. 

Planning for the presentation of content requires that decisions Be made.^ 
^regarding the selection of appropriate teaching methods and audiovisual learning 
a'ids.' A'diversity,of teacjjing strategies ire available to choose from, eacfT; . 
with a(ivantages and disadvantages, depending on the specific outcomes desiredg^ 
There are at^least five criteria by which. appropriate teaching metted*^ may 
be chosen. > /f . 

The first criterion is that the.method must be suited to the .compe|pnGy- 
' ' based. Objectives afttf" the content '^ase. Depending on the types of obje(Prfves 
to be, met, certain instru^tionarl ntethods may be. bettei* than otherSs. Davies 
h97i) has summarized the Mjor treads in the research 1 iterature 'psee T^ble 2) 
and suggests the ^fbl lowing generalizations in chdbsing^an appropriate teaching 
method: , * ' . ^ i 

^ \ . * ' 

Cognitive objectives ; AU teaching strategies can be ^employed 

^ to refeilize cognitive object! vesT However, ' ^ 

; ' Lower-oPder cognitive objectives can best bd realized 

by lectured, j6sson demonstr-atlons, programmed learn>ing, 
. and computer-aflpgted instructlori. , 




Higher-order cognitive* object i-ves can be reaJizejd by all 
teaching strategies, . 



\ 
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TABLE 2 



\ OPTIMAL TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR OBJECTIVE 



TEACHING STRATEGY 



CLASS OF LEARNING OBJECTIVE 



Cogntttve 



Low 



High 



Affective 



Low 



High 



Psychomotor 



Low 



High 



Lectures 



L^ssolii demonstration 
Group discussions 
Tutorials 

Role^layina 
Case studies- 
Gaming « « 

Brainstorming 

fProgramtned learning 



4r 



Computer-assisted instruction 

li^ependen^ study 
Leader less groui;^% J 
Sensitivity traiVfrfg 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

7 * 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

Xu 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 



x 

. X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

)<C 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

^ / 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

% 

X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

* X ' 



SOURCE: 



Quoted with pfermi^sion from Ivor'K. Davies^ Competency -wBed Learning ; Techno I Qgy > 
Management and Design . NewiYork: McGraw-Hill Book- Company , 1 975 » ?f 175. 
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Affective objectives : All teaching strategies, except perhaps 
gaming, can be employed to realize affective objectives. ^However, 

^ Lower-order affective objectives can be realized by all 

teaching strategies. • • ' 

Higher-order affecltive objectives can be realized by group 
.discussions, tutorials, role-playing, ^caSe studies, V 
brainstorming, computer-assisted instruction, independent 
study, leaderless groups, and sensitivity traijn^y. } 

Psychomotor objectives : Lesson demonstrations, practical tutorials, 
and independent study are^the only teaching, strategies most likely 
to realize ^chomotor objectives. 

* «w 

The second criterion is that methods-#must be chosen in accord with sound , 
learning prinqiples. Several writers have shcMn the relev^ce of learning 
theory to the selection of learning activities, with perhaps th^ best being 
Hilgard and Bower (1966). At least five principles seem to interface these 
theories and provide a common criterion to aitl in selection of teaching ^ 
methodsf: ^ ' ^1 

Rewardi^ng of achievement : Behavior that; leads ,to th4 achievement 
of compfetency-based objectives should be rewarded with a feedback 
response to communicate that the achiever^has responded appropriately. 
The nature of the reward would vary, depending on thd^^learner and 
learning situation. An adult learner m^y need only tne feedback 
which carl be intennalized as a reward for correct behavior. A 
younger learner may need an extensive system of rewards for assurance 

• that the behavior Ms correct and for motivation to perform other 
desired behaviors. i ' ^ V 

Differences In learning rates : 'Learning is a ynique exper^ncr ' 
occurring at di.fferent rates among individuals. < Some learners do 
not^ comprehend a set of information in, the same way as other \earners, 

# ' Many have distinct learning def/ciencies- (e.g. , in reading levVl or 
verbal comprehension) that >: lea rjy affect their ability'to assift^^ilate 

' information. Some, learnfers have learning d>sabM i ties that must \be 
. compensated' for before learning can* take place. 

Whole learn-jng before part learning : Learning is^^re effective i 
I it is relevant. When the whole o,f the problem, skill; knowledge 
base, etc., is perceived^ a relevartt outcpme to which the learner 
can relate is established.-" Movement toward this outcome through the^ 
various learning parts is thus more easily effected. For instance,' 
« in demonstrating a psychomotor skill, the whole skill should be 

• dembos^ied first, -then the smaller skills that comprisi^^ the whole 
skill should be demonstrated. When teaching systen:s\theofy , the . 

* \ I nstrtjctoir 'should dis'cyss^the major components *of the ^ystetp and 
show a diagr^mmatk mo'deT f i rst*. Then, when the components are . 
discussed In more dep^th, ^the Ifearner can understand the specifics 
m*:e effecti>^ely in terms of the interrelationship? within the x 
wh<fle system. * \ . 
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Learner Involvement in tea rn fog ; Active invol vement* f n the 
learning process is more effective than passive observation*. ' 
fnstructors allow for more act rve involvement of students in a 
^Uctur.e situatKen through'the use of communicat ion skills such 
•^'s questioning, cueing, and reinforcement techniques. Effective- 
' yir/aui^iovisual aids allow for greater J n vol verpent of the learner. 
^. Progj-amnfed learning texts involve the learner through a -continuing 
"process of testing and feedback. ' 

. • Teaching for transfer :. ^The teaching- learning situatjon mus^^ 
allow. for transferability of knowledge. Guided practice, 
, mediated by the teacher, increases the probability of knowledge 
^ . transfer to new problems that require^the use of the samf principles 
fo*'. their solution. For instance, a problem-solving model i^ 
taught to clinical instructors so they can ajd students in working 
. 'through specific patient-care situations. . • - 

Jhe J^ird^rid fourth criteria for use in selecting appropriate methods 
are the entering behavior (academic background, learning styles, etc.) of 
the learner and the teaching preferences of the instruct^ii^ These criteria 
^ are discussed t6gether 1)ecause they are interreVated and crit ical ly affect 
one aripther. 

' : , ' ^ 

In choosing^^n ap^priate method of instruction for a faculty development 
program, planners must carefully consider the background of thel r, audience: ' 
Lectures or demonstrations may be perceived by participating faculty members 
with many years 'of teaching experience as very authoritarian. Such individuals 
may pferc^ive the instructors as til king down to them-. On the other^hand, many 
faculty members,' particularly those in allied health, are ^used to structured 
modes of learning and tend to be mpre comfortable with them. While more 
permissive strategies may be n<ore useful, a problem still exists in that 
faculty member? cc^uld be unused to and^ i J 1 -prepared for such styled *and thus 
not benefit from them. For instance, a 'faculty development program may use 
sensitivity-traJning methods to enhance Interpersonal^ communication among 
participating faculty, ^>ut may have the adverse effect of raising anxiety 
Kevels and defenses tc the extent of total ineffectiveness. 

> > 

eavies (1973) notes that teac^hing styles may be categorized into'fwo 
gener|i< areas: autocratic, or teacher-centered modes and permissive or 
■'Student-centered, modes. The. teacher'- centered modes tepd to bevmore conventional 
in style. The^conterjt is determined by the teacher's emphasis drt intellectual 
changes, and there i^s little or no 'attempt to .develop or use group cohes i veness? 
Autocratic teaching methods include lectures and less.on demonstrations. 

Student-centdred modes tend to be less cdnventi'onai in- style. Content is 
largely determined by the parti cipants ; emphasi^ is on attitudinal as well as 
intellectual changes; and. attempts are made to develop and use group cohesive- 
ness.* Permlssi^fre teaching methods include tutprials, group discussions, role- * 
playing, -computer-assisted instruction (problem sol vihg) , independent study-, 
. leaderJess groups, and sensitivity training.. 
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"'' •instructors will hMfe special* preferences -aboQt special s^les they will 
use i.n t'h«.. classroom^* defending, on individual pefspnality ana the levels of . 
learning to bccwr. Some w'i^l feel more comfortable in' fljformal si?Bll-grodp 
situa'tions where''ltte.r,e is ample opportunity for interpersonal interaction' ^ . 
an'd group responsibi 1 rty-.^qr dir^ection of l^earning. Conversely^ others* will 
desire to have overall QOntrSlv-^f the lea'rning 4i tuations and' wi 1 1 feel morp 
comfortable us iim^ formats such'as"the-^ecture method. Being able to mfe<iia.te 
between his/her •dWn teaching pref^ren'ces7\*ti^^jiitering behavior of^tKe learners, 
and the \,Ype of content-. to be learned is c^e of ''tfte-^flaost^r i t i cal planning 
considerations of the teacher. . * ^ • - 




The fifth criterioR for determining a method of instructiprt is that the ^ . 
method should be efficient. Using smal 1 -group semi nars to dissemina'te knowledge 
may be a more cSmfor table 'method for some instructors , 'but -i t is^nbt necessar i ly 
as efficient as the lecti^e method. . The important consideration is^ whether the 
method chosen is ttje fnost efficient in^ terms of time available for i nst ruct icJn , 
jcpmplexity of subject matter, expen^e^e^c. Clinical e^ucatic^ is a most 
i^nefficient mode of instruction because of the extensile t inle , personnel, and 
expense involved. However, it is a vital component of any allied health program 
because of the complexity of learning involved, including appl icationranalysis', 
\synthesis,, and evaluation^ demonstrat i9n of psychomotof skil l.s; and^ demonstration 
and practi ce^of ^affect ive att^ltudes in a clinical 9iett4ng. 

In addition'to appropriate teaching methods , audiovisual /aTds provide an 
important resource in facilitating the learning process and comprise an , 
important component in instruct iona>*^plannirig. Many instructors may tend to 
shun audiovisuaT^aids for older, more experienced audiences, thinking that they 
^woyld not actually Tieinforce learning.- However, audiovisual »aids have been 
found to contribute to the teaching-learning process (Kl'l.evJns, 1972). 

•In determining the. apprcSprj ateness of audiovi^sual aids, in the teaching- ^ 
I'Slnrning situation, DaVies. (1973) has dr^wn three broad generalizations from 
. the research literature: 
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People do learn from audiovisual materials. \ 

The amount they learn depends on the fippropr:i-ateness of 
the audiovisual aid to the learning* objectives and on the 
structural propert ieslof\the task. ; 

Learning/from audiovisual aids c^n' be directly and appreciably 
enhanced if teachers— \ ^ ' ' 



/ 



Introduce the^material s and state the objectives. 

to realized • . 

" — - j * « 

Obtain student participation * • \ 

Employ attention-getting c/evices like arrows and ^ ^ 

pointers, questions and dfscuss ions, assignments^and 

projects \' ' s ' ^ ^ ' / 

*) 

Use audiovfsual rbateri-aJs to repeat -student expo6ure 

to the content. - - * . * • • ^ 
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These findings point up not only that audibyisual material s^re applicable ' ' 
/ to, the teaching-Tfe^^ning envi rohtnent * bpt ^Iso that* th.ey ane worth using well. 
• rt follows thut selefctlon of appropriate •actdiovisual mecjia must be based on 
^ specif i Cv^riteria. The^i verjcri terj a presented in.fhe selection of instructional 

methods are ecfually appropriate for tbe selection of audiovisual aids^f / • 

^ -v- • .. ■ ( ' 

The iifst criterion is that the m^dia s>iould be^suited to the learning 
objectives*^ The researcTi literature ind*ic$tes that , "^depend ing on the actual" 
conditions, particular types of media are appropriate for specific domains , 
of cqmpetency-based .object ive$^^^D;3iyie5^^ the selection process 

^^^jT^^ter^^ f o 1 1 riw i nVf -^genTraTl zati on s (see Table 3): 



* < 

Cogni^tive object ives" can be r-ealized by al 1, audioyi sual media. 

Affective objectives are b^est realized by audio aiSi, pictures^ 
-jfTlms , televi s ion , s imulators , and language laboratories. 

t ' 
' Psyclfjomotor objectiye^s are best realized by audio aids, large 
models of 'reality, simulator*, langua^^laborator ie€ , and field 
visits. * . ^ . 



' f » The jsecqnd criterion is that media should, be selected in accordance 
, with sound learnfng princi pies . Appropriate media will help to promote 
/ p^ception and understanding, aid in' the transfer of learning; provide 
/ ^ ^ remf^orcement or knowledge of results, and assist in learner retention of 
knowJed^^/ (Kemp, 1^68; Bayjes, 1973). 

^Xhfi third and ftjurth crkeria are that instructional media should be 
com^&rfble with the enter Jn^ Behavior #ef the learners aqd with th^ personal i ty 
'of the teacher. Although the personality of the instructor' is 'less a ^^ritical 
factor, w^ith mecUa selection, some teachers do find themselves more' uncomfortable 
when us irfgl overhead fcKansparencies , slides, or fiJms. The background and 
sop*iist icat ion of tjie fearners isTalso-an important consideration. Some Tearrfe^ps 
pot accustomed to sophisticated media 'equipment and m«fy experience operational 
omFircult ies- that might hinder learning. Many learners also^may not Ae accustomed 
to sel f-instl^uctiona^ methods using media-aids and may experience difficulty in 
learni^rTg f rora s 1 i detape^ , ftlms,'N*tc. 

The fifth criterion is.that-fhe chosen medium be ef f ici,dnt . The question 
is:/d^s the medium present the content in the best way possible allowing 
fhe learniftrs to' acqui re' the subject matter in the most effective manner? 

Competencyrbased objectives have provided the basis for sequenced 
instruct iQaa'l planning. ' Relevant subject matter has been structured In the 
most presentable fc|^m to learners, and appropriate methods ^and media materials 
have beeA selected as mecha<jisms for the dissemination of content. The* system 
has reached the pdinf where it may be in^lemented . However, careful planning 
also dictates that a mechanism for assessing the adequacy of this planning be 
provided, . ^ ^ 

ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION 
-r— * 

. , fhe final phase^ Of tfW competency-based systems approach to i n§t ruct ional 
.plannjft^^is the evaluation component. An effective evaluation strategyiis a 
continuous process that iSicorporat'es assess^jent throughout the systems cycle, 

^ - ■ • *' - • / 



,liew* data -^re regularly received and sifve as feedback ,ihto each component 
of the nK>cleK^ In one facul ty bevel opment workshop, a competency-based 
objective, reaSt'red .that instructors be able to demonstrate an abil'ity to 
counsel students. The method chosen .to ^achieve the objective was lecture- * 
discussion *in which the concepts of facilitative cofpmunication were discussed 
along with varibtis types" of student problems. 'A paper-and-penci 1 test ^ 
irtdlcated that the participants could recall the material; however, ^ 
mid-(;ourSe assessment of objectivjBS showed ^a'fthe participant's had difficulty 
applying this knowledge in actual ' si tuations . Reassas'sment of methods led 
to the inclusion of role-playing in^fhe workshop. .Participants tlhen had the 
opportunii^^^^ practice and gain skifl i n' counsel i ng interactions in d controlled 
environment. Further assessment provided feedback to determine whether t^his 
method was more effective. y 0^ 

An effecti-V;6 evaluation process will provide cont i nuous' assessinents and 
heftcje feedback fnto 'every component of the systems model. In general, the 
m^jor purposes, of an evaluation protocoPara as follow^: 

To/measure the extenr^to which learners hav^ achieved the * . 
Cjimpetency-based objectives ^ ^ ' 

/To determine which competpncy-based objectives have not 
/ been achieved' so that appropriate .remedial "action can 
/ be taken ^ 



To provide data for the instructors on^the appropriateness 
^of the teaching strategy so* that strengths and weaknesses 
can be determined 



/ » To>provfde data to improve cofirse of curriculum revision and - 

/ ^ determine whether additional learning resources are necessary 

Two types of evaluatHon processes exist: formative and summlati ve^. • 
Formative evaluation relates to periodic assessment of an instructional 
|- sequence to determine the degree of mastery of a given learning task and to 
pinpoint thr parts of the t^sk that^are not mastered. The intent is, to 
determine In a partisan fashion if the objectives^ subject matter. Instructional 
methods, etc., are appropriate. The formative evaluatof wants the instructional 
sequence heZ-s^ Is working with to improve and wi 1 1 use« sfciort-term assessments, 
sample tryout^, -^and the like to help* develop a^more effective sequAce/ In a • 
facul ty development program, tests, anecdotal records, rating scales,, and 
course assessments provide data for formative decision maki.ng. . * , 

Siffmia^ivQ evaluation appraises the worth of a completed instructional 
sequence. It is a general* assessment of the decree to which th^ larger ^ 
outcomes have been obtained over the entire coui^se or some substantial pact 
of it (BloOm, Hastin^Sj^and Mad^us, 1971). This' evaluation process tends ' ^ 
to be nonp^tisan and influencesl more global decisions regar'ding overal] 
program^, systems approaches, etc. Summatfv^^^al uat Ion of a faculty 
development program might include data frooMTne >ame Assessments used in the 
formative evaluation .process, but' used, to determi ne *§erteral oVeral 1 ^^ends or W 
outcomes. « Additi^ldnal ly, other data-gathering mechanisms of a general native . 



might be used such as past gra^STte' longi todinaj/f stufel Tes or assessments from 
indi viduals^o are iri a positiin to observe the progrrahl or system but are 
not directly associated vfith it. . - * 

'The important point to made is that,all assessment be based on 
preplanned outcomes that have "been clearly, sfated at the dn^et of the" f 
learning experience throi^pb competency-based objectives. 

• * 

SUMMARY ' ^ ^ • ' 

The competency-lased systems approach to instijuctjonal design has been / 
discussed ^ith regard to its (!)rimary cpmptonent s| !/ ompetenc i es , competency-^ 
based objectives, instructional experience^r, anSassessment* Tfsese components 
provide the basis for a logical sequence of program and course planning^ Each 
focuses on a specific aspect of the decision-making process that mus^ occur as 
a final design is developed. 

In terms of planning for faculjty development, this system prirfOides an 
ordered 'approach to acquiring only a fiipr competencies in a one-day workshop ^ 
or to acquiring several competencies through integrated i rvterrelated leargrng 
s/equences or workshops over an ^extended ^triod of time. The strongest 
justification for competency-based* systems planning is the combination of 
flexibility and a decis ion-makin^tructure. The competence-based system* is 
certainly more appropriate than the current haphazard approaches to faculty 
development planning. ' " 
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gHAPTER THREE 



Adnlnlstratlvc P^rocedures for Program Implementation* 



^ successful faculty devetopraeht 'program c^n M likened to. art iceber^'<— 
three-fourths of It Ues below the surface. The one-fourlTKthat does sljow (the 
meetings themselv^ .Is too often taken for the, whole Icebpifg/ . The i<Rseen 
three-fourths (planning, organizing, an4 evaluating) Is o^e?a1lymore 
important In the long run. '''^ , * . 



* 



The first step in planning a ficul ty^evelopment program is to. identify 
its specific purposes. 'This guide focuses' on "seven basic modules of Instruction 
that ml^ht be the primary building blodtfe for shprt-t6rm«facul ty developsient 
.programs. Yoi* could a'rbitrarl ly 'deci^ which modules would be useful fpr -ySur" 
^faculty; howeiwr, you, and your faculty, will probably benefit f rom ii more 
objective assespent'of faculty need?* Identification of specific faculty 
needs with the development of program objectives and program details can best 
be ljandled*b>^a. planning cpfnmittee. • ' 

progIram planning commi'ttee - / 

This co/ftnlttee should be composed of Individuals who are the accepted^. . 
representatives of the faculty members who will paj^clpat* in the program. 
With a committee composed of people who represent the Interest of the faculty. 
J can aim at meeting the needs perceived by the faculty,, hot just the desires 
:ratlon. . • 



fOJj can aim at 
>f? the administ 

>RO«|»l PARTI CI 



PROfn PARTICIPANTS 

The basic weatkness In roost y^rkshbps or corvferences is frequently traceable- 
to th^ fact that program planners did not take tfme ta analyze their audience. 
Panning begins and concludes with the roost important element: the participants. 
This means that the planning cdnmittee must involve faculty members in tfc . 
planning process by finding ou^ what te/achjng problems are roost crucial to them* 
This important step not oaly provides>fnformatlon that is helpful In planni^ 
but:also helps convince faci/lty members that the program actually will be, 
planned__^cco1'ding to thefr interests. ' . 

This involvement can be accomplished by having faculty members react to 
the tv{0' major .areas of * competencies identified In Chapter four'and the seven 
basic nfodules of Instruction. A ranjcijig of their needs can be accomplished - 
through a questionnaire, through interviews wjth a ccoss section of the faculty, 
or through a preparatory meeting of the planning committee with the faculty 
/nembers who will be attend l^ng -the prqgram.^ The purpose of this communication* , 
whatever its'form. Is to provide information to the planners and to allow the ^ 
faculty members who will be attending the program to think ahead about the 
subjects to be discussed during the program.., 

PROGRAM TYPE ' . ^ 

Jhe ^ype of program Selected depends op the objectives set for program 
participants. J\yt seven modules In Chapter Six Incl-ude' tKree major kinds. 
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Sofne objectives focus on development of a content base (e.g., identify and ^ 
discuss the common typ^s of Instructional media presentations or describe 
tbe cofflponents of a good test instrument). ^ 

Other objectives focus on skiU in appi Ication-or construction (e.g., 
demonstrate the ability to'make a variety of types of overh^dt transparencies 
or )rfrite adequate, test dlrectipns). . Still other objectives focus on the 
prob1^-so1 ving ability needled 'to identify a teaching problem, develop a/ - 
method for solution, test out th^ metho*d, and im{)rove the method after adequate 
testing and feedback (e.g., develop an adequate assessment instrument f or j| 
particular course, including analysts of the objectives and c6urs^*contentSF ^ 
developing the instrument, administering the instrument, and refining it 
based on feedback following its administration). 

Three basic types bf programs may be considered to fit these three 
major kinds of objectives. Each t)as both advantages and disadvantages. 

' • * 
Course* : A course usual ly provides for content experts and for 
I sharing of^staff members*- experiences and can best pr'ovide for 

the three kinds of objectives described. It may invoNe a series 
of short meietings over an extended period. The advantages include 
^a more flexible time schedule a.nd meeting place. A course also 
allows time for participants to prepare for each meeting and to 
develop an in-depth project. The ^l!ladvantages include limited 
time during each meeting for disseminating information and sharing 
experiences and the necessity for securing (ontent experts over 
an extended* period. / 

Conference ; A conference, the least desirajDie format, usually 
involves content experts and a limited sharing of pafticipant 
experiences within a one- or two-day format. The advantage is 
a cost savings because experts are engaged for only a short time. 
The disadvantages include limited time for sharing experiences 
* and for disseminating corftent', no time for p/ojects, and no time 
* for feedback to participants as they implement ideas. * ' 

Vtorkshop^ A workshop ma^ involve content €y^erts and\ the opportunity 
' for sharing experiences. It usually runs from three to five days. ^ 
Th^. advantages include the opportunity for in-depth investrgat ion 
of a partfcular topic by participants. The disadvantages are 
scheduling for an extended time ^hd 'insufficient time for participants 
to prepare for each^meetlng and try out ideas in t^ieir teaching. 
^ If a workshop format is chosen^ a three-phase experience will • * 

provide for the three types orf learning, f^hase 1 would be used ^ 
to prqvide a content base for the workshop ^anrld^ would involve content 
experts. During Phase 1, participants would identify problem's and 
. ^ ^ action alternatives. Phdse 2 would be a baek-home exper*^ence 

in which p^rticipj^nts tesl out alternatives and review the results. . 
. Phase 3^u1d be a secon(rwofkshop to review the problems and 
^ results and come up with recommendations fori^change. The three-phase 
format is utilized for*the workshop outlines described- i.n Chapter 
Five. 

PROGRAM SETTI-HG , ~ ' ' 

.Once program planners have carefully examined the interest of the 
paf^ici pants who will attend the program and bave selected objectives ah^ 
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a format, they can consider appropriate times and locations for the meetings. 
As they plan, they most keep an eye on Interfering holidays, seasonal pressures, 
and other conferences and meetings. They must also decide whether to hold 
sessions during work hours, after hours, or on weekends after they ponder 
the possible effects of their choice on the participants. • ^ 

THfe location should suit the majority of the participants and contain 
^1 the necessary physical facilities. Such things as suitable parking, 
comfortable tables and chair^ji^ distance from busin€?ss interruptions,' and 
ceasonable travel ing .time should be congiderod. Often program planners l.ike 
to conduct a meeting in an of f^the-beaten-track. location to assure greater 
privacy. This may be, a good idea'as long as participants can get there 
easily and the facilities are adequate and comfortable. 

PROGRAM STAFF AND SPEAKERS ^ 

^Finding the right staff members qr speakers mAy spell the success or 
failure of the entire program. Staff members muat have three things: useful 
information, the'ability to deliver the information, and the ability to make 
the information relevant to the needs of^ the ajlied health-oriented participants. 
Those who can blend appl led .educatfon^l theory with the needs of allied 
health instruction are cj^ifficult to find but the most likely places to look 
are the several KeVlogg-funded Centers for Allied Health Instructional Personnel. 

Anqther staffing alternative does exist. An institution can achieve ^ # 
this combination by inviting selected faculty members from the school of 
education to cooperate with experienced allied health teachers. The selection 
must be done with care since the basic orientation of most educational 
faculty members is towards primary and secondary education.. It works test 
to seek' faculty members from departments of higher education, adult education, 
or vocational education because those departments -focus on adult learners. 
The allied health facul ty' members can work in an advisory capaci ty wi th the 
education specialists to develop programs relevant to the needs of the allied* 
health p&rt icipants. They will need -adequate le^d time to plan togethei^-; 

Once selected, the~program staff should-^aln a complete understanding 
of the program. Part of their familiarity will come from reading this manual, 
whose bas^c guidelines caa be adapted to the specific interests of the 
participants. 

PROGpAm BUDGET , \ « . * * * 

^ • . 

The program budget will be determined by the type of program and thc^- 
resources available locally. Prior to the program, you will probaUy ne^d 
to budget for such things as cbmmittee meetings,- telephone service, supplies, 
printing, and tjavel but expenses wi.11 continue to accrue durTng and after 
the program. . . - " 



, During the program Items such as signs, har^outs^ and teaching supplies; 
rental of video '^equipment, overhead projectors, and slide projectors; faculty 
honorariums "and travel; room rental fees; and secretarial services will be 
needed. 



After the program, preparing /eports, 'mai 1 iag^valuation forps, or 
shipping materials will require funding. These co^s too, should bci antidlpated^ 
and included in the budget. 



PROGRAM AS SESSMENT 



AND EVAIUTION 



^he final step in the program process is to seek answers to two questions: 
How did we do? Would we have done better if we had tr^ied something else? 
^ 'Ohe of the major weaknesires\of many workshops and conferences ha^^een the 
lack of yacxfl^icks to mlasure results < 
is worthwhi le. 



Although evaluation takes pijne, it 



Evaluation of the program is crucial to planning subsequent programs. A 
word of caution: evaluation is not limited to the tradi tional postcqcX^rence 
huddle when members of the planning commi ttee agrecr, ^'it was a huge success. 
Evalua^tion requires program assessment. Hqw did we do?^ It' also requires 
, participant assessrorTt. Did th^ participant? meet the objectives thft were 
set,'for the program? Evaluation m§y include the opinions of the participants 
as well as the planners and may a^o include a content-based assessment of 
what th^e participants learned. ^Examples of these types of assessment are 
described for each of the four/workshops outlined in Chapter Five. 



PROGRAM CREDIT 



Most al lied health Siscipliqes mandate continuing education for registration, 
certification, or licensure renewal • Efforts should be rfiade during the planning 
period to^^ovide either academic credit or'CEU*s (continuing education units) 
'far the program. Academic credit may be awarded. by the insti tufTofK sponsoring 
the program or may be arranged with a nearbT^wo-year or four-year s^chool that 
offers credit and would be Interested in a joint progr'am.* Continuing 
cduc^atioW cred i t may be awarded by these s^me educational institutions oK.^_/ 
may be secured through the specific allied health professional association*. 
Most associations will granf CEU*s only after a pre-prograro evaluation, so ofie 
must be incorporated into the planni,rtg phase'. ^ 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
Teacher Competencies 



If a teacher preparation program Is to be effective, U must be relevant 
to th^' real world of teaching. Nothing is more devastating to a faculty 
development program than to prepare Individuals who-cannot function In a 
teaching situation. Currjculum planning^ l)ased on identified competencies, 
has developed In recent years'as the most appropriate means for providing 
the relevancy necessary for^nsuring student successi-^ ^ 

The Inventory of Teachpr;, Competencies described in this chapter defines , 
the teaching competencies ^le^cessary for facul ty members teaching in allied 
Thcalt^t programs. |t should be noted that the competencies are not limited, 
^o classroom teaching activities but encompass the responsibilities ^ * 
appropriately performed by the teacher fn'his/her total role as a facility 
member. ' - ' ^ • ^ * , 

The definition dejcrtbes the faculty manber's role»in performance terms 
for each of /f 1 ve ^areas of competency. These areas are not totally discrete 
* but to a great degree are Integrated! They are^only separated for the purpose 
of analysis and clarification.. . / 

^ • ^ ■'• 

The effective dll led health faculty member demonstrf test competence ii^P^ 
each of the following areas:. . ^ 

' As a Direcftor of Learning^ the.:,teacher plans and develups"* 
^ effective learning experiences for stjj^ents. He/she also 

Implements the plans ahd effectively evaluates the results. . 

As a Coflhselor and Advisor of jtudents , the teacher man Iff st^ 
* a concern for students 'and assists the student In developing ^ 
self-awareness durii^9 pref^atjon to assume ^yfocational role 



in the health care ml 1 very fystm. . ^ 

V ' . ; J 

As ar Facilitator of fnterpersonal Relationships , the teacher 
assists the student^n developjng effective lnterpersoiia> 
. relationships through -uti l Izimg communication sklHsi 

. As a Mel^r bf^eafihing ftiaff r, the teacher contribKtes to the V 
planning and evaluation <sf the objei&tives of the school and of * 
the specific allied ^Ith prdgram articulating these objectives 
with his/her classroom objectiv^. 

As an educator 4^1 thin a Health Care Special ty ,^the teacher^ 
understands the total health care systertand his/her relationships 
as an educator and as an al 1 led heal th.practi tioner to the system. 

Each of these five areas is presented in outl tne format* 
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. *The Inventory of Teacher Competencies is the result- of data compiled 
from a variety of resource?* * Thetbasis for the Inventory vias devel,oped _ 
by the department of Health Sciences Education and EyaluatJofi ^t ^ate 
IM^versity of New York at Buffalo as a result of developmental grants ^rtm 
the W. K; Kfellogg Foundation, ^e Office of Education and the'Bur^u of 
Health Resourcesf^^vel6pmer(%. Additionally an extensive literature search 
as well as a review of the Instrument for Comprehensive an^J Relevant*^ ^ 
Education (ICARE) PrpsraHi developed by R. Merwin Deever and. Wi,l IJ am Smith 
^through , a .jcontract Awarded l?y the Bureau of Health Resources Development, 
jjjU.S.' Public Health. Senvice was accomplished- A draft list* of* teacher 
npmpetencie$ was refined^nd an advisory cormnittee wds* convened to react 
Vo-thts H'sty adding and deleting as Hs- members considered appropriate. 
Jhe final competency list became the basHs for development of the . 
competency-based jOfbjectiW's described in this chapter. / 
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. ■ .'^ tNVENTORY OF TEACHER COMPETE W I Es' ' 

> Dfrectot»of Learnl/iq " 

l .i Ptans performance iK>bJ(pct i ves . . * ' i * 

#^lHl^ Develops learnlhg Qbjec-tfves consistent with Job expectations 

-1.12 Develops learnlrig'ot)jectlvjes consistent with the students' 
I le^rnfng^^tyles, .aptitudes, and previous experiences ^ 

Formulates m^surabje learning objectives^ *,* • 

i J.U ^Demohstrates ablfl^y to wrl te', learning objectives 



1.15 Pfovf.Hes for .^^^J.par^clpatlon In developing learning 
p. objective* > ^ ; * 



1.2 Adapts leannmg experiences to individual students 

1.2K Denionstrates. awa^rlhess of physicaNand emo-tipnal development ' 
of students < ^ ' • 

*1.22 Dev^lops%and.uses Yn*orina'tlon"on student needs €hrou^ coptlnuok^- 
• . assessment of Individual growtfV . ^. / ' 

• % - • , . , ' / • ^ ^ y 

1.23 Demonstrates an' understar«l ng of led-rfring theory^ * ^ ^ 

l.J^ Develops* a variety of- learning experiences i!r Bcdomplish the, penformance 
^ objectives * * * ^^ ' <^ • ^ 

1.31 Demonstrates proficlendy In selecting and using a variety 
of instructidfial methods relevant ^o'« leading objectives. 

^1.32 Demohstratfli^rof iciency In seriecfing and using ^ vafliety of 
Ih^ruptlonal materl-als relevant ito leartning cbjectlvAS ^ 

« 1.33 Arranges Instructional methtods, gfhd materials to meet ind'ividtial 
. ' ' ^ " * student needs • / ' ' . - % 



lfc3'» Uses, area resource specialTsts In the- learn I nf experiences" 

' ' ♦ ^ . * ♦ ^ 

1.35 Allows^ for flexfbflity, In^^i^otlrig Mearirlng e^cpBrleilces; to allow 
for individual needs of stiMerHs * • . 

^1 ' ' ^ 

1.36 Plans an approprTate ^'sequence of learning experiences Hb^ased prj the 
^ * needs of the st^idents • ' * " - * 

* ^ ' ' ^ i 

Coordinates cl ihiSal and classroom learning experiences 
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Provides a* learning env I Fonment that facilitates Individual 
development ' ^ ^ 

1.41 Maintains an effectKe balance of freedom an^^ecurljty In the 
learning experiences* . ' . 

1.42 X Demonstrates effectiveness Ir^^eallng with health maintenance 
of Individual students ' * 4 ^ 

-• •* « 

1.43 Identifies and resolves learning difficulties 

\ 1.5 Uses an effect iVe evaluation process 

* 1.51 Continuously assesses the instructlonj^l process In terms of 

identiped l<f^rnlng objectives \ 

' !*52 Develops and uses appropriate assessment Instruments and 
techniques to collect da^ \ , ^ 

1*53 Involves studentSrln tije evaluation process 

^1*^4 il^volves consumers an^ Colleagues in the evaluation process 

t.55 Assists each student to assess his/her own progress as a learner 

« ^ 1,^6 UsTes assessment data to improve through adjustments the teachlng- 
* • learn'lng process 



Counselor and Advisor of Students , 

2.1 Manifests a commttment and concern for students 

2.11 IdefCifles problems that affect the learning process and' 
, ^ 1^ effectively deals With theqi 

^•12 Accepts each student as unique and able to work at his/her own 
-a: level ^ abtlites, achievements, and Interests ^ 



2;2 Assists each student to achieve greater self-awareness during the student^s 
growth and developinent , ' 
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2.21 Create^ ^n accepting environment for students 

2.22 Assists each student to. know his/her potential 

^2;23 Assists each student In defining realistic goals 

2«2'^ Directs each student to sources <9f , information on vocatioi^al 
. opportuni'tles ^d' careers* In the health care field ^. 

.XJ^S Hsidts each student to assess his/her capabllifles In relation 
to 70b requirements ^ « 

• ' • 32 • ' •• 
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Enters Into facilltatlvfrrelatlonshlps^fth students 
L31 Uses suitable couhselin^ techniques ^- . 

J2, Uaes specialized services to h6lp students wl th'problems 



FacUltatorVf Interpersonal RelatIonships4 , * 

3.^ Assists s\udenti, toward gaining greater awareness of themselves during 
the studenO|^' growth and development ^ 

3.2 Assists studeJ^s to be open. to and^understanding of indivtduar and 
cultural distiiktlt)ns 

3.21 Gui^s studanxs in developing respect fjor the dignity of the 
Individual \ * . 

^3»t2 Seeks to build \tudeAt respecjt*' for ptherjcul tures « 

* « \ ■ ' • ' * ^ 

3;23/ Provides* a yariet^f experiences In which students can 



interact wf^ individuals of 



Dther cultures 



3-3 Assists student#^]n jTevelop^nto ef^ejstlve interpersonal relationships 



3*31' Provide%^at'ivariety of dk^ fer I e^^ 
communc^l^n IkMls* 



3 for students to develop 



3.3^ Assist>^studeatS In using conjbif! cation ski lis in solution 
• \^of pi;<sbttem$; . ..>-^ ^ , 

3.4^ Assists Students in the develp'pment jf attitudes and skiHs that' 
a^loir thqrf to func^n effec^jji^ely as a^member of a group 

'iM^^ Develops {n students an understanding of the elements of ^ 
^ "grpup process' . 

^ >*42 Assists' students in developing group! interactive skills 

3.'»3 PrpyJdes students with a variety of experiences as group Uaders 



^.5 Assies students In using Interpersonal coij)fnuncatlon skills for - 
, ^ effective partlcfpatldn in 'a changing health care delivery system 

3t51 Assls'ts students In dealing with patients and their families 
♦ • f , 

J. 52 Provides students with exjterlenc^s to practice Interrelating 
effectively wIth*otH|f meiifers "of * the health .team 



4.1 Contributes to definlttpn of theoverall objectjy^s of* the school 

4.11 Works w\th other facility members to define ^school objectives / ^ 

4.12 Articulates his/her program objective^ with those, of school 

4.2 Contributes to definition of tjxe objectives of the allied hea^ program 

4.21 Works with other faculty members to defihe progr^ objectives' 

' ^ \ 

4.22 iJjfprks with appropriate members of the health Care profession and 

community to defifie program object4v^ 

4.23 Demonstrates knowledge of the regulatit>ns of the a(CcredM:ing ' ^ 
^ « ' agencies and prbfessional/associatfons |[ 

4.24 Demonstrates, awareness of current curricular trends 

4.25 Works with^othjer insti tutions* i n the area tq^ffect horizontal and 
vertical articulation ^ ^ 

4.26 Articulates program objectives "with those of cooperating health 
care institutions - , *^ ' • 

4.27 Works wLth cooperating health care insti tution^j to implement program 
objectives ^ ' 

4.28 Effectively participates in team teaching and planning efforts 

4.3N*Articulates classroom objectives^ as direction of learning wi^th the 
objectives! of the program. ^ ' . 

4.4 Contributeis to the planning and implementation of school activltes 

] ' ' ' ' ' , 

* 4.41 Participates in policy development for the operation cTf the school 

4.42 Partjiclpates in planning and guidance of student ^activi ties ' 

4.43 Participates In internal governance of ithe school 



4.5 Partlclpafes^n prograflT evaluation * „ ' .y 



4.5r P^rticlpatest^Tiin a continuous evaluation of program 

4.52 Develops and uses appn6priate assessment instrumer|1|s arid techniques 
to col lect data . ^ ^ / 

4.53 Involves consumers -and colleagues in ^he evaluation process 
4*54 U«es*the d^ta to improve Through adjustments' the program ^ 



4*5^ rant-ltrpat^s, in {Professional accreditation of thelj/ogram 

4.6 Assumes appropriate ditoiais^ative responsibi 1 1 ty foe operation of 
tha^program . *^ ^ 



"Educator Within a Health Care Specialty 



5.1 Understands the total health care system ^ 

5.11 Is aware of current trends in the heal tt/ care system ^ 

/ 

5.12 is aware of the ways the changing nature <of 'the health care system, 
may inf luenc^^tis/her health care* sp^ialty 

5*13 Understands the importance of the mterrelationships and cok>peratton 
# ^mong heal th special ists in the d^ ivei'^y 6f health jj^e 

' / ' . " \ " 

5.2 Demonstrates professional .competency /n the health care specialty < ^ 

5^21 Demonstrates' knowledge of the/theoretical basis for. the' speciaTty 
N 5.22 Demonstrates current knowleage pf the specialty 

5.23 D«nonstrates current skij4s in the -spec i^al ty ^# 

a 

5.3 . Demonstrates responsibi 1 i ty for continuing educa^tibn as an educator^ . ^ 
wUhin^ the health *care spec/alty ' ^ 

5.31 Increases fiis/her k^^oWledge of current literature .and ^research 
I in the specialty / \ *^ ^ 

• ■ • / . - ■ / ■ • • 

5.32 Increases hi,s/h#f .knowledge of current ^literature and .research 
in the field of education 



5/33 Applies current educational trends and practices to the teaching 
of vtk specialty _ . ^ 



Hppi^s 
)f tffe 

5^3^ Upgrad^ skills in the speciaVty.^ 

5.'** Part icipat<eis In professional activities 

/ • 
5.^1^ Part;lclpates in professional activities of the l^eaJtti care^sptfctal ty 

5.42 /Partibipates In professional' educafton aStivities * ' v« ' 

/ • ' " - * * 

'^.^3 Contributes to^the developmeaj. of profess.ional standards for both^ ^ 
allied heal th education and the professional^ 5t>eclal ty 

Assists ,lay groups in ujidersiand frig * the hea^th care del i very .system / • - 

5.5t Provides Informa^tlon on the specialty * 




5.52 Provides Informatlorr on the health care delivery systefn Jn 
relationship to the specialty / . 

S»Sy S^eks and supports legislation to improve thd fteaUh' care system 

$.6 .Asststs lay groaps In underjtandlr^ the goals and practices of Iducatioq 

5.61 PlH>vides infprmatir^ on edCi^ ^on ^ — 

^* 5.62 Seeks and ^^fj|K>rts ifegfsj'atfon to improyp' e<uciartion 
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CHAPIiER FIVE 
- . Curriculum Resource Units 



Evolutijbn of the Units , Among the generally, defined roles or competencies 
essential for an effective allied health facul ty •merger , two of the.most^ 
critical- to actual' teaching are those, here labelled director of learntng and 
facilitator of interpersonal relatrorvshi ps . Because ^f their special importance, 
these two competency areas were chosen foe the development of sample curriculum 
resource units. ^ ^ 

General participafit-centered objectives were developed from the two roles 
or competency areas se^^ected. These objectives^, which describe the general 
participant behavior;, that 3 s desired as an outcome of the faculty development 
program, were dc^veloped aj\d ordere^d according to the types of learning and 
levels of' learn flig desired. 

After the general objectives were set, four broad curriculum resource 
units emerged.*" (l^classroom methods and teaching .t^hniqu^s, (2) use of 
frfstruct ional media, (3) evaluation of classroom learning, and .(4). cl inical 
education and evaluation. * , * 

The next' step involved listing the appropriate* objectives under each of 
the four major^urr i cul um headings. 'It became apparent that a separate common, 
set of objectives involving a systematic approach to teaching-learning was 
shared by each of the four units. This set of objectives formed the barsi-s for 
a specific module for instruction to be Included Jn each of the four broad 
curriculum units.. 

Another set af general 6bjectiv^ common to the *<^r#as of classroom methods 
and teaching techniques and use of instruct ional media was identified. Dealing 
with the process of communi cation , this set fo/med the basis for another specific 
.module for instruction. . . > - 

A third set of general objectives common to the' units on ^valuation of 
classroom learning andxlihical education and evaluation became apparent; 
Involving the evaluation system , this set of objectives formed the basis for ' 
a third new module for instruction. % 

, This left four large set3 of objectives dealing wl|:h classroom methods* 
and teaching techniques, use of instructional media, evaluation of classroom 
learning,^ and clinical education and evaluation. Thus, a total of seven 
specific modules^for instructVf>fi--three(^mal 1 er modules and four larger ones-- 
9ppeared. necessary to caver the four Curriculum units of the two roles or 
competency areas. Eacm of the- curriculum resource units would incorporate a 
a inodule on its major subject and modules on two other important topics. The 
mirior topics would each overlap at least two, resource curriculum units a^d 
would provide informational and skill prerequisites for the larger module 
(see Fi^re 3)* * , 
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Classroom Methods and 
Teaching Techniques, 
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Teach I ng- Lea mi ng 
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Classroom Methods and 
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Instructional Media Classroom Learning and Evaluation 
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System 



Use of Evaluation of Clinical Education 

Instructional Medfa Classroom Learning and Evaluation 



Description of the Unl ts . The remai n 
the four curriculum resource units that* we 
modules for instruction. Each resource un 
instructional package that qan be used by 
in planning specific faculty development p 
a specific rationale for the unit^ an over 
appropriate instructional modules), a list 
suggested workshop format, suggested sched 
evaluation forms for the unit, and adminis 
the unit* 



der of this chapter outlines in detail 
re designed incorporating the seven, 
it has been planne^ as a complete 
an administrator o^program director 
rograms. Each res^rce unit intludes 
view of the unit (a list of the 
of the -general unit objectives, a * 
ule of workshop activities, suggested 
trative considerations for implement ihg 




CLASSROOM METHODS AND TEACHING TECHNIQUK 



I. RATIONALE • ' ^- . 

unit on c1 ass roonr methods and teaching ^^hn!ques is designed 
to Introduce a systems approach to seletetfng and planrvlng educational 
methods for allied health education. Emphasis will be dn encouraging 
participants to develop advanced levels, -oKcompetency in using ^elected 
methods. ] 

HJ. OVERVIEW / ^. 

4 - 

This resource unit is comprised of three sequential instruct lona^} 

' modules: . / 

^ " SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TC THE TEACHING-LEARNING f>ROCESS 
k COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 
^ • / CLASSROOM METHODS AND TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

Ml. GENERAL UNIT OBJECTIVES - ^ 

A. SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO THE TEACH I NG- LEARN I NG PROCESS 

* 1.0 Describe the. design of an instructional system , 

i 7.0 Discuss^ the developmerft of performance objectives^ 

' 3»0 Construct performance' object Ives 

4.0 Oescifibe the relationships between objectives to the 

instructional process - / * ' 

4 

B. COMMUNICATION SYSTfH . 

1.0 Describe the communication system ^ 

2.0 Descr-ibe the* model for perception ^? 

« 

CLASSROOM METHODS AN9 TEACHING TECHNIQUES . * ' ^ 

1 .0^' Identify varfous methods of instruction and employ 

appropriate criteria In their selection 
2.0 Use the lecture method In tKe instructional program 
3*0 Use the discussion method in the Instructional program 
*4.0 Use the demonstration method In the instruction program 
5*0 Discuss the use of the laborat^y method in the 
* instructional program* • * 

« 6.0 Discuss this use of .the independent study method In the 
instructional' program 



• 
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. SUGGESTED WORKSHOP FORMAT 

The format suggested for a workshop on Classroom Methods and 
Teaching Techniques is organized intq three distinct phases.. 

Phase 1 . Phase I provides for an intensive five-day workshop. A 
jdeta-i led* schedule for Phase 1 follows infection V.. 

Phase 2. Two of the principal goals of the workshop are (1) to 
change participants' attitudes In the direction of greater .receptivity 
to employing a* variety of methods, ^nd (2) to develop in participants 
advanced compefency in using selected methods. Despite the intensive 
approach of Phase 1, participants need additional practice in order to 
acquire the advanced problem-sol ving competency involved In method 
selection and to develop advanced skill in using the methods. 

^ Phase 2 provides a supervised practficum that develops in participants 
the ability^ to solve the problems they encounter whNe selecting methods 
for achieving learning goals. Following Phase I of the workshop, when 
participants have returned to their j-egular' teacfJing assignments, they 
wl 1 1 be expected to complete a series of three practici^ projects* Each 
participant will submit to the workshop staff the follclnng three 
assignments for review: 

Assignment 1 » One month after Phase 1, each participant will 
prepare an analysis of the competency-based objectives for a 
-tfiiit he/she is currently teaching. This analysis, should identify 
tfte competencies and specify the levels of objectives to be 
achieved. - 

I Assignment 2. Two months after Phase l,.each participant . 
v/! 1 1 submit a planning protocol designed to help the participant 
achieve the objectives specified In the first field assignment. 
This plan will Iden-tify the methods the participant will employ 
I to acquire the identified competencies. 

r Assignment 3« Thc^ workshop staff will complete two 
observations of each participant's teaching In his/her classroom. 
-Each observation will be followed by a conference to assess the 
^rticipant's progress toward acquiring an^'advanced level of 
competence in using the methods emplrasized in the workshop. 



c 



Phase 3> The final phase has been designed to follow up on the 
participants* achievement of the advanced goals for the works))op. This 
session will be a problem-solving seminar in which participants and f 
staff will work together ^to solve sign! ficant. problems In selecting arid 
using educational methods. Phase 3 will also provide any areas In which 
_part ici^ants need additional opportunities to develop competence. 

I • 



•SUGGESTED SCHEDULE OF WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES '.(PHASE l) 



Day 1 

Time 
9:00-11:00 

11:00-12:00 

12:00-1:00 
1:00-2:00 - 
2:00-5:00 
5:00-7:00 
7:00-9:00 



Topic 

>-j ^ " 

Administrative Details and 
Orientatfon to Worlcshop 

J[ntro<fuction of Systems Approach 
Instruction 

Lunch 

Setting General Program Competencies 
Course Development Laboratory 
Coclctails and I^nner(^ 
Objectives La|K>ratory 



Type of Group 

Large group and small 
discussion groups 

Lar^e group * 



Large group 

^hiall djsciplinai^ labs 
Small dis&iplfnary labs 



Lab Assignments: 1. 



Develop general competencies 'and 
specific learning objectives for 
a discipl ine^,^OL|ftrse 



2^. Revievr self-instructional materials 
^ on development of objectives 



Day 2 



Time 

j^J|||^:00-l 1 :00.^ 
V J 1:0,0-12:00 

12:00-1:0(5* 



J' 



\ > 



.4 



Top i c ' • 

System of Communication 

l^l^duction to Methods of Teaching 
Criteria for Selecting MethodSr-^# 



Lunc^ ^ 
Lecture, Met>iod ^ 
ljit;roductibp ^to Micr<jggeachInQ 
Cold Teaph Laboratory ' 



'0( 



4^. 




K Preparre a IO*n)inute microteaching session 

Including: Introduction . 
^ Closure 

' ^Obj^ctlves ^ 
Content ^ / ' 

• ^ Includlrfg: Two skllTs—Use pf examples 

• , Planned repetition ' 



Type of Grol^ 
•Lar^e gro\jp 




Large *g roup 

Large ^group * ^ V 

Three interdi^Ip] Inary 
labs ^ 

. ■ . ■ 
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•Time 



9:1)0-10:00 
^0;00- n :00 
00-12:00 
12:00-r:0p 
' i:00-2:30 
2:30-5:30 
5r:'3O-7:30 



Topic 
^acussion Method 
GtlDUi^l^nte faction Laboratory 
Elements of Group Interaction ' 

Critique of Group- Interaction Laboratory 
MIcroteachIng Laboratory 1 
Cocktails and Dinner 



Lunch 



t^e of Group 
Large group ^ 
Two interdisciplinary labs 
Large group 



Large group ^ 

Three interdisciplinary labs 



Evening Asslgnmyt: 



I.. Prepare ar iO-minut^ microteachlng session, 
including: ^ Introduction 
Closure ^ 

Objectives and content 
including: "Two ski I Is— Questioning 

Cueing> 



♦ 



4 Tirrie 
9?00-lO:00 
iaiPChlO:30 
10:30-12:00 

12:00-1 :00 
1 : 00*- 2: 30: 
•2:30-6:00 



4 



' Topic 

Ijidepend^t Study ^fejtho(f 



■f 



i 



Use of CompuUr-Asslsted Ins^tructlc^ 

Independent StAJdV Laboraforles : ^ 
Computer-Assisted Instruction 
Progranwned Instruction 
St Idetape 



Demons trat 1 6n Method 



Hi cro teaching LabtiUl^ory 2 



Type of Group 
Large^group 
Large group 

Three Snt-erdisc^pl inary 
labs ^ . . 



Large-grouf); ^1 

Three interdisclpl jnary 
labs - . • 



ri 



Evenlpg Assignments: 1. Plan .for a flve-mlnute demonstration 



2. Study for test 



t 



I * » 



Day 5 

time , ' 
3:00-11:00 
11:00-12:00 
12-. 00-2: 00 
2:00-3:00 ' 
3:00-3:30 



Topic ' 

V V 

Laboratory Method 
Lunch • 

Demonstration Labbratory 

Examination 

Workshop Evaluation 



Type of Group 
large, group 



• Three interdisciplinary labs 



Large grbup 
Large grqup 
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SUGGESTED EVALUATION FORMS 

Cla^ssroom Methods and Teaching Techniques Examination 

1. ^^ Please classify the following objectives as belonging to either:^ 

A. Affective ' , ' , 

^ C. Cognitive* ^ , . 

P. Psych9motor 

lis able to Identify and .label* the p^rts of a respirator 

b.___Oemonst rates concern for patient by protecting hIm/heV 
from any unnecessary fear stimuli 

>^ 

•c- Is able to fabricate spllnts^for a disabled patient 

Plans a treatment care plan for a diabetic patient with 

f extensive peridental disease 

4 

e. Sets upland opei'ates a computer terminal 

2. Which of the objectives mentioned' In item 1 can be classified as 
higher-level cognitive (circle one)? 



b 



3. List the criteria employed during the workshop to select 
ediipation^ methods? 

a. ^ ... 



d. 

e. • ' * 

Using the 'Criteria you Identified in Question 3, please analyze any 
one. of th6 methods discuwed In class., 

t 




^ Post-Assessment 

1. The objectives below were identified as the goals of this wori<shop. We 
are anxious to have your assessitent of our success in effectively teaching 
you these skills. For each objective, please rate your achievement, using 
• the following scale: . * ' ■ . ' ■ 

- 4 . . ' .3 2 • : 

^ I have fully ' I have achieved I have only I t^ld not 

, achieved this- , this objective but ,part1 ft ly. achieved • achieve this 

objective and need more pra*tt||:e . this, objective objective 
feel confident 

about it % • * 

► * 
Describe the'd^si^n of an instriictiona^l system 



_Discuss the development of performance objective 



c, C onstruct performance objectives 

d- ^De^cribe the relationgj^lps between objectives -dnd the 

instruct Idnal jirocess . . 

e. ^Describe the communication system 

f. ^Describe the model, for perception 

9* Identify various, methods of instruction and employ appropriate. 

cr'uteria Jn their selection ' ^ 



h. pse the, lecture metbod in the instructional program 

, U se the discussion method in the instructional program / 
J* U se the- demonstration method'in the instructional program^ 
k, ^ D iscuss the use of the laboratory method In the iTistructlonal method 
^Discuss the use of the independent study method la, the Instructional method 



PlMse asse&s.your understanding of workshop topics using tKe following 

scale:. . ^ . \ # 

' k - 3 ' . 2 1 

I feel confident I understand ^ I have only a I don't 
about this topic this topic but vague understanding < understand 

need additional *of this topic this topic 

work In the area ' * at all 

^^^^ 
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Instructional system • ^ ^ ^ 

(1) ^Definition ^ 

,(2) Development of performance objectives 

b. tommJhIcatibn system 

CD Deflnitton ^ 

"""""" * . • * 

t2)_jj _^Coroponents * . ^ 

C3i M odes of communication " 

* 

C^) Barriers to comnfunlcatlon 

c. Perception system . » * " 

(1) ^Defrnitlon 

(2) _^ ^Components , . * 

(2) ^Principles of Perception * ^ 

d. Ran^e of methodol ogres available 
(I) Types of .methods 

C2) C riteria for ^electing methods- 
(J) ^Role of teacher In Fearnfng 

e. Lecture method ' , 
(1)^ ^Definition 

t2) Purposes 

C3) C haracteristics 

(^) ^ ^ plication of criteria for selecting lecture method 
(Si A bility to plan and use lecture method 

f. Discussion nethofl 

(1) ^Deflijltlon . '» " * 

* (2) ^Purposes * 

^ Cha racte r I s 1 1 cs . *^ 

iS) Application of criteria for selecting discussion method 



r 



r 
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(5) Preparation for a^discussion 

(6) E lements of group Interaction 

(7) ^Ability to Mead a discussion group.. 

Demon St rat I oh method 

(1) D eflnJtloh 

(2) _: ^Purposes " •' 

(3) Characteristics 

(^) Application of criteria for selecting demorfstratlon method 

(5) Preparation of a demonstration 

(6) ^^^ Ability^ to conduct a skill demonstration 

Laboratory method 

(1) ^Definition 

(2) Purposes --^^ - 

(3) Characteristics ' ^ ^ ' 



(^) Application of criteria for selecting laboratory method 

(5) Preparation ofa laboratory exp^lence . 

IndepeniUnt study methoQ . ^ , ^ 

(1) JDeflnltijon 

(2) P urposes ^ 
f3) C haracteristics 

(A) Application of crlterfa for- sctfecting Independent 'study method 

(5) P reparation of an independent s^gdy 



Staff Evaluation 



Please rate each of 'the staff behaviors below, iising the scale from one 
to five provided/ 

-V 

Strongly Strongly , Not 

agree ' disagree r§levant 

1 2 3" k - 5 
-* ^ ' • 

1. Discusses points of view ^ ' v . 

other than his/her own ^ . 

if appropriate to the 

spfecific c^lass ' * 



3. Discusses recent - _ 

\developn)ents in the 
field ' ^ 

H. Emphasizes conceptual 

understanding . 

--i^Explains clearly 

6. Is well prepare<l ' » 

7. Presents content in s_ 

an brganized fashion 

8. is careful and (Precise 

" in answering quest ipns 

9. Summarizes major points 

10. States objectives for ' 

clagb session » 

11. '.Encourages c>ass 
j>ar^iclpation 

12'. ^ tnvi t eWt udents to 
, share their knowledge 
and experiences 

13. ' Invites criticism 

of hisAer own i-dea$ ' 



7 



2. Contrasts implications • - ^ 

of various theories if • ..^ 

appropriate to the ^ ' " ^ 

specific class ' . 
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Strongly 
Agree 
1 



14. Knows whether the class 
understands him/her 

15* Has students apply 
concepts in order to. 
demonstrate the i r ^ 
understanding 

16, Has a genuine interest 
in students 

17* Relates 'fto students • 
as individuals 

18. Seems to enjoy 
teaching 

V 

19« is enthusiastic 

about his/her subject 

20. Seems to have self- 
confidence 

J21 • Anticipates^ problems 
and trjes to make 
difficult topics 
easy to understand 

22. Relates class topics^^ 
Jl^ practical problems^ 
stud^ts can relate lb 



Strqngly 
disagree 
4 



A. 



Not 
relevant 
5 
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Pleasi circle your choices # 



Wojkshop Evaluation ; 



1. AH things considered, ^th Is workshop was: 



a. ^Excellent 

Go6d, ^ 



c. Fair* 



3 

- < 



2 



^ ♦ d» ^oor 

5.* Ge^l^ly, how would you diescribe the fJandouts and re'sogrte materials 



for this, worrkshcp? 
a. Totally adequate 



▼Adequate. 



y .c. 'SomeWlfat i nacfequate 
d-4 Totally- inadequate 



V 



tbmments: 




3' Ge^ierally,; how would 



d you^scrib 



\ 




be the wor4< load required during this 

c. Just right . • . 

d. Rather 1 i^ht. 



Convnen ts \ 



k\ pverdfl, how would you rate ttie litesilres in thi s ^workshop? 



< c. 



-5. 



a; Extr-^hely i^|^):esting- 

b.^ So«?i«»hat interesting. .d. Extr^fiely dul 1 

■f- ' ; ■ - ■■' : ^' - 

Comnjents: O ^ " 

/."^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

OveraTl, *h6i$ woijld you ratfe the variety of teaching methods emtj|oyed in 

this workshop? , . * * ^ • 



a. Highly^elevant 
b* Somewhat relevant 



c. ^Somewhat inappropriate 

> > 

d. .. Inappropriate 



r 



Oomments : 




^' .OveraW,. how would you rate the microteaching tabs durln^Nthis workshop? , ' 

a. '.-ytalty adequate. c. Somewhat inadequate ^ ^ ' 
JJk Adequate "^dV TotajJ^ Inadequate 

. C6i«(»nts: / , 

:7. Overall ,^jfp/ would you rate the group- interact ion labs /eonducted'durlng- 
this workshop? . / ^ 

a/ Totally adcq^^e c. Sdmewhat inadequate , 

b. Adequate d. Totally inadequate ' 



Comments: 



8y Overall, how would you rate the a^jdiovisu^ls used during tW? 'workshop? * . ^ 
a. T6tally adequate c. Somewhat, inatfequate * . 

b- Adequate • ^ ^ * d. Totally inadequate . * » 



Comments: 



♦ 

9. How well did this worf^shop meet your personal needs an^^jpectatfons? * ^ 



9 a. Ful ly^ 

b. Considerably 




' Comments: . • ' 

to** Did yoii enjoy thi^^^rkshop?- ' . * . 

a. Yes/ • ^ ' * b^- Somewhat C. No I ^ * ; ' 

* ^ . • - • \ . **• 

IK On the w^ole, how much do ypCi think you ^learned? 

a. A great .deal ^ / ,c. Nbt%vfery much v.. » • 4 

• \ ^ ' ' • " • j'^ ' * / 

b. ;Some ^* , , d. NothFng ^ • 

12, What do you consider the principal strengths of this workshop (pleas'e 
^..l 1st at leait two)? . ^ 
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13. What do you cohsider the principal weaknesses of this workshop (please 
^ - list at least two)? 



'•7 



^k. Is ther^ 



•#tanythljig eJse you would like us to^-kr\ow? . ^ 



V 

» 
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AD^ I STRAT I VE. C0NS4 DERATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTING THE UNIT 

Planning and Implementing a workshop- takes'^ons Iderable time and ' 
^" Involved and planning for administrative details Is as 
:rmportant ' as the cur;-icular detaiJs dn ensuring a smoothly run and 
affectlvfr workshop. ■••Several' administrative consldej^ations are discussed 
here to»<Help plannes^ develbp the workshop. 

•* Group Size . TMs workshop Is "designed to focus on Strategies for. 
select l,ng^ appr.oprlate teaching methods ar»d to develop advanced compe-tency 
In Jsing aeUcted methods of ^teaching. In order to provide. maximum *. 
-opportunity for participants to develop a4yance(t competency , the -size of 
the group should be contr'ol.Jed . The workshop -is* It/uctured so that 
participants sometimes meet l.n stnahh groups (no mttr'e th^n. five -persons) - 
to develof) proficiency In ^tslng certain' sRJ 1 1 s» and at other times as c - 
classroom group to consider various theories. Bec^wse of - t^ie high emphd^ls 
on^smal 1-group Interatlon, 'the.tptal group should' be \ \mte6 to 15-20 • 
participants. \ ■ ^ ' . . - . 

^/ ' ' ' ' / ' ■ \ ^ ^ - . 

Equipment .- A central feature 'of thjs works<l?)p Is' the us,e pf • 
mj,cro teaching tedhn Iqu^.s to. develop advanced competency In using selfected • 

educational mefb^^R- Mi;*Pri*aarh!nn. H«=c . ..:^.Ji^^i * ' 



» / 

' On^ portable yid^otape recorder, a portable vfdeo-sound ^. " 

c^m^ra, a mpnltpr, a 16 mm projector/ / 

\- ^ . - * * * : " 

*WhWe the cost of these materials is significant, our experi-ence inditates 
/that #st educational institutions already have or mayVeaclily borrdw 
fhese materials.. , - - ' 

The films necessary for conducting n>icroteachin5 may be* rented through 
the Getieral Learning Corporation, cited on page I5I. . ' * . 

• staff . Staff must be 'knowledgeable in the systems approach :to' ' 

^.instructional design,' .communication and perception theory and class>opm ^ 
methods and tea<:hing techni<?u^s: \x would also be an a$set to have. ' * 
^ staff skilled in the use of 'mfcroteaching. ' 

^ Time.^ The schedule is for a five-day workshop. It may be expt< 
-' (for example, one-day workshops, every *two weeks for 16 weeks of a 
^semester) but should not bj& Shortened. { ^ 

Miscel laneo us Considerations.^ «^ - • ' 
J 

• 1. It is important that participants complete as. many of 'the required' 
^ -readings as possible b^forfe the vibrkshop. ^ . • ^ 




2. 



At is necessary f<j|^each workshop participant to haVe access to 
course outlines, textbooks, and'^ther educational materials for' 
courses they are teaching. These miteri^s^ill he, needed for 
planning and practicing methods dui^ng^the laborator;y sessions. 



US^ OF IMSTRt/tTlQNAL MEDIA . 

- • * ^ * ' / 

'I. RATIONALE , ' . ' • ' \ ' ^ " . < r \* ' 

Current theories of Vear'ning anQ insitruction tike Into account the 
potential of Instructional rnedia presentations' in the teach ihg-1 Mm! ng. 
process. Increasing enrol Inients, a shortage of adequate clinical 
'facilities, new kifids'of students to be served, and*tHe^very natyre 6f 
the subject matter^lof the sim^ry allieti health dis^cipl ines^l so motivate 
X4se of tb^' newer appf^the^ 'to Instruction. . , * 

/Thi.suni t' focus^es on , participants ' underslariding the decision -making 
- ^ considerat idris involved in selection of appropriate rnstructibnal niedl^L^ 
<l ' packages^ becom.ing famf I iar.wi-th the media resources ava!1aN^»^nd 

.producing functTon^l i^clia pacicages suitable for classroom use^ ^ ' 

II. OVERVIEW . ^ 



,Thf$ resource unit |s comprised of three sequential instructional 
, " modulesi ♦ ' / *^ - . \ . . ' 

P , ^ • / ^ ' ^' ^ . — ' ^ , ^ . ^ . ' 

^ SYSTEMATIC APPROACH 'Ki-THE TEACKING-LEARNINIG PROCESS 

: • - . ' commuhication 'system 

. . USE of^ instructional media 

^^*k- ^|H|BAl/'U^^ OIMECTIVES . ' 

'A. SYSTEMATIC AP^SaC^T^JHE TEACHING-LEARNINQ PROCESS • ^ ^ 

1.0 Describe the design of an i^struetional system / < 

^ 2.0 Discuss the ij(lev^1opment of performance objectives - 

' 3.0 Construct performance* object i ves . , * . 

# ' 4.0 Describe the relatibnships between o^jec)tiyes to the 

. ^ instructional process t . ^ , ^. • ^ 

B! COMMUNICATfOsJsYSTEM 

. ' ' t\ 

1.0 Describe the .^^xiinuriVatiiDn system * , ^ 
2.0^ Describe the model f»r 'perceptfo% j ^' v^ 

X. USE OF INSTRUCTIOfWL M&DIA 

1 .0 ' OiscUss ^the. concept Oif l^^rning thf'ough use of medJa 
2.0 Identtfy aqd disbuss thfi common types of instructional media 
3.0 Identify the major resdurces* aval lable for^lsecurlng media 

* . ^ • ^ - / . 
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k.6 OefJne the criteria for selection of an approkriHe medium 
^ 5*0^ Demonstrate effective operation of tie major types of me^la* 
oqulpmen't , . . . . * • ^ • 1 /"^ / ' 

^^p^^'tlst the elements -0? a proiluctlon planning modet , and ttononst rate 
n ' the. ability to prepare production plan . i ' 
• 7-0 Ocwibn$trate the alfl 1 Ity to proddce selected me^ia pack^g^ss 

SUGGESTED ^W0I^OI=^ FORHA? * ' • \ . 

>A five-day workshop on Use. of Instructional Media offers M ittle 
tim^ to becoine experienced at plannirfg and deve lopping media packages. 
I{ provitlesi no bpportuni.ty to test-out developed instructional media 
p^kages ia a classroom envlronmertt- • Hoviever, a three-phase approach ta 
pp|^ing and iMpleme?<ting* the workshop can include a post-workshop 
practlcum and tollcl^-up session to provide a structured prpblea-spl ving 
assignment that can be completed^ on-^ Independent ^^^idy^s is. the • 
assignment can focus on the selection^ plannhng, and devS^menf^of^a 
higlp-qual i ty teacher-made instructional mdia package for^ ass room yse 
Additional assignments can bi designSpd as desired tjy workshop planners. 
Asslgnfient rfllultSi can, ul £imat?ely be shared iJy other participants in a 
one- or. two-day' ses^sion hel^d from four to $iJc months after the^ workshop. . 

, A suggested format "for t^e three fAases follows: ^ - 

• • ; ^ " ^ ^ ^ . ' 

^ . Phase K , Part jcipafiTs wi 11 completer fivcrday workshop. A 
detailed schedule for thJs workshop follows in Section V. 

Phase 1. The second pHase Includes completion of assignments^ by 
partlcipants'at their instructional s-ites. There participants will . 
investigate area of theilr discipline or subject* are^that is ' 
extremely difficult to teach by traditional classroom methods. ^ 

r ' ' " * ^; 

Having focused on a particular area, th^y wi 1 1 investigate^tlie 
me^ia resources javai lab'He commercially on the subject, hf these ^ I 
resources are lilmfted or non-exi stent » participants wi 1 1 then proceed 
through the workshop J7x>de.l for plahning and developing*.an- instructional • ^ 
media sequence., 1 ' . >• . ; 

^ \ . . . • ^ 

Within a mon^ aft&r.the workshop, each participant will ha^ coitipleted 
a written proposal for the development 5f an ins^ructiona} medra package.^ 
It will include a \compjete out 1 ine of competencies,, competency-^ased 
objectives, and' content tt> be incJuded. in. the media sequence.' The choice , 
of medium-will bV indicated along with justific^ion for -the choice,* ' 
alternative lJOS|ibi 1 ltie|^ and a plan for completion of the project 
(including proposed tirt)e* schedule, a 'li^t bf^lS^ipmentf needed, an^ 
identification of t;he resoiirces available). The ^H)artici pant wi send* 
the proposal to a pr^s^e1ec]fced werkshop staff member who will review any 
critique the proposal. , . / ^ , ' ^ . \ 1 

Upon receiving aplprov^l, eac^ partlcipanf/wi ll ^mpUte a storyboard 
and script ( i f appropriat^) and ;forwaf^ them, to the staff. ^roetni^er for 
review and cr i tique. i ' . .\ ' 



Phase 3. WIthlQ four to six mont^ after thfe workshop, participants 
and staff will meet In a two-day follow-up* session. On the ffrst day,, 
all completed media projects will bei reviewed and cr i tiqued^by'al 1 
participants. The st^ff should reiterate and- reinforce basic media 
^principles introduced during the workshop. Afterwards the staff should 
meet dfsGuss any product weaknesses and to design any remedial 
instruction needed. On the second day, the staff will provide any 
-needed.. remedial' instruction and deal with individual problems, A3ditio>iaI 
act I vi ties itttght focuson identifying possi^ble .sources for* commercial" ' 
^publication of the finished packages or on touring a sophisticated " 
television studio, ^ 



\ 



\ 
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V. SUGGESTED SCHEDULE OF WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES- (PHASE: I) 



Day I ^ 

Time • 
9:00-11 :00 

11:00-12:00 




\ 



Topic 

Administrative Detafis and Orientation 
to Workshop ^ 

. Jntrodu^rbfl of . Systems Approach 
to ln«rUction 

Lunch • ^; 

Setting General Program Competencies 

Course Development Laboratory ' 

Coctails and Dinner 

Objectives Laboratory ^ 



Lab Assignments: * I. Develop genera} competencies and sped fi;/ learning 

..objectives for a discipline course ^ 

^ 2. Review self-Instructional materials or\ development 
^ of' objectives ' % 



Type of^ Group 
T 

Large group and small 
dijctjssion groups 




L4n|ge group 



Small disciplinary labs 
Small disciplinary labs 
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Day 2 



o 



Time 

m 

9:00-11 :00 

ll:i«-12;30 

l*:3O-l:30. 

/?3Q-'u3e 

1»: 30-5: 30 

5:30-7:00 

7:00-8:30 



Topic 

System of Communication 

35mm Camera Laboratory 

/ 

Lunch 

Planning for SI idetape, Product Ion 
Slidetape Laboratory ^^-7^ 
Dinner ^ 

Photography Laboratory 



Type of Group 
Large group 
Large group 

Large group 
Two smal 1 labs 

Two smal I labs 
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ON 



Time , 
9:00-10:30 

I0:30-12f60 
12:00-1 :00 

3;00-3:3b 
3:30-5:30 
5:30-7:30 



• Topic ' 

-Introducti^ to l,nstnuctionaT Hedia 
Presentations 

f ransp^rer^cy Demonstration Laboratory 

Lunch ' „ . 

Comoo Types of Hedia 

Available Hedi^ Resources 
* 

Transparency F^roductlon Laboratory ^ 
Cocktails and Dinner 



- Type of Group 
Large group 

^ Two small labs« 

Larg^ group 
La1"ge group 
Jwo smal 1 fabs'^ 



dp? 



V 



0^ 



Day 4 • - 
^ 9:00-1 ff:00 



10^00-14:00 



IUOa-12:30 
V2;J<t-l:30 



3:3(H5:30 



Topic 



Common Types of H^ia * 

Criteria for Selection bf 
Medium 



Computer- Ass is ted instruction' 
Laboratory - / 

Lunch 



S1 idetape S'cript ing - arid. Audio 
Caboratory ^ ^ 

videotape Demons tfaVi^i^^l^ 



> Type of Group 
Large-^roup 
Large, grmip 



\^aroe group lab 



^ Two 5ma 1 1 J a^s 



Two sma1 1 labs 




f IT 
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Day 5 ' * 

Time 
^9:6o-10:'30 
10:3^-12:00 

12:00-1:00 
1: 00- 2.: 00 
2:00-2:30 



-1 



pic 



Videotape Planning Laboratory 

Vldeoscripr Development 
Laboratoryji - 

.^unch 

Examination 

Workshop Evaluation 



Type of Group 
Two small labs 
Two smal 1 tabs 



Large group 
Large group 



■J 



ON 
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"i . . ^ • • • • ' . ' . *' 

SUGlifeSTeD EVALUATION FOI^, . ' , . ' ^ ', 

' . eUs? of Instructional MediyExami nat^lon 
Use a sep^ra^e sheet 'or booklet to ansW^r the t'tims below. 

1. i^Llst four ^en^ral ledrning princ'ipUs Important to Instructional/ 
' med!¥ and brief 1y discilsr the! r relevance' to the use 'of media. 

2. Brief 1y Ktiscuss the ccn^i derations invbTved^Jn developing a basic 
*self-lnstructional course in the anatomy df the head and neck 

region. Your^^answer should incl-ude the folVowing: , *' . * 

' ' ^ a.' Ty^ of medU to be^develope.d 

b. Justification in terms of: 

(O/lTypes of instr\ictiona1 fBJ&ctlves 

(2) 'Types of levels of learnl^ 

(3) Entering b^avioV of students " ' 

c. Adva^ntages* of the type of media you are using and possible 
disadvantages ' 51 , r \ . ' 

«d. Types of equipment needeid to make and use the l^krning sequence 
e. -How would your media, plresentations be used (in what environment, 
with what other' stimul i)7 * ^ ^ 

^3* Brief 1y' discuss .the considerations involved in deve1o|>Ing a media ^ 
presentation on'pipetting that would allow students to acquire this, 
skilly' Your an&b^: should include the following: , 

, a. Type of ^^Kt^ be developed • . § 

y b. Justif Icatron in ^erms ofri / ' ^ ^ 

(1) Types of instructional objectives 

(2) Type* of levels .ofHeaml^g ^ . / . \ 

(3) Entering .l>ehavi or of students. 



c. Advantages ^ the type of mrata you are using and possible d^sadvanta^< 

d. \ Types pr equipment needed td make and use £he learning sequeqce . 

e. Ho^ would your media be used (In what environment, with what othe'r ^ 
stlm^n)? . I 

-i - '■ " • - 

Briefly ttiscuss. the consvl derations involved in planning a media 
presentaiifon that would allow occupational therapy students to develop 
an empatmtic, helping. relationshTp wlthr ftstients. Your answer; should 
include r^e fol lowing: ' ^ * As,^ , • 

a. Type of jfed I a . presentation tc^be developed ^ , ^^^^ 

b. Justlflaltlbn In' term* of: ^ . ^ . 



U) Types of instructional object I v^ 
(2> Ty pes of level V of; I earn Ing^ 
(3) Ert^ling behavior. of students - 







c. Advairt^ges.of the, type of media presentation- you are using and 
possible disadvantages ^ ^ ' 

^ d. Types of e'quipment ^)eeded to make and use the \^mmimq sequence 
e. How would your medi^ presentation used (in what environment, 
with wrfhat other*stijiiljl 
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Post-'-AssessDient* 



■v. 



the object*! ves below were< rd^trf ied as lie goals of^ this' workViiop. 
We are anxious to^h^aye your assessment of our. success * in effectively 
tea^ching you thes^ skills. For, ^ch objective, please raj^ ywr ^ 
achievement) using the/fol lowing scale. ^ \ * 



I have fujly I have achieved 
achieved this t^is objective bCrt 
objective and need more practice 
feel confident 
about i.t * 



1 hrave only 
partial ly achieved 
this objective - 



1 * 

I: did not ' 
achieve this 
objective 



a 

'^b 
c 
'd 

e 

f 

vh 

i 

j 

k 
1 



J)escribe ' th^'design of an 'jnfsf ru'ctional s>|stem 
J)iscuss the development cyf * perfymance^ objbctl ves 
jConstruc£ performance o^jectjvesf 



jCtesVribe* the relat ionshPps between object^^ 
instructional process. )* 

Describe the comnujiKcaft ion' system 



Describe the model for "perception 



es to *the 



Discuss the dbhce^t of learning through us* of me'dfa ^ 
Identify and dij^cuss th^^comton types of instruttional media 



J^ldentify^ the majo/ resources ava^4abVe for .iepuring media 

* Def Ifie the criteria for selecflon of^-^^n appropriate medium 

'Oembnstra'te effective operation of th6 mijor 'types of m^ia 
equipment N^sed in th^ dal ly Instructional process \ * 

List the elequfent^ of a production planning model and demonstrate 

• the ability to prepare a production plan - ' 

Demonstrate the ability to produce selected media packages 



Please assess your understanding df workshop topics ysin^ the following 
scare: \ ' , - . ' ^ ;^ ' 



I feel confident ' I understand 
about this topic this topic but 

meed additional 
, ^ work in the^area 

/ . ^ • ^ •* 
a. [his^ructiona] system 

Definitions 



I have^ only a 
vague underktamdlng 
of this topic 




hodes^. of communication 
Barriers to communication 




DeVel-opment of performance'' objectives 



Principles 6f perception 
Instructional presentations 
Defi^i tion ^ 



Hainl uses 



# 4 




1 



1 don%t\ . 



understi^d. 
this topic^^ 
at al l 



Conce)>t of hardware and software 

^of media preservations^ : ' 

fieneral theory on ,typeS ^ media presentations 
General learning tenets important to me^dia presentations 



e. Commoq types of media 
^ill- 



projection pre seqtat; tons*' 



udiot^ipe presentations; 

• * \ 

tlon f iJms 4 . ' \ 
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{k) ^Developing contctA/f rqro objecti 



ves 



(5) ^Determining channels of comnun icatlon 

C6) ^ A ssembVtng a list of media ! ^ ^ * - 

(71 Searching for an appropriate media (J^resentatlon 

(8) 'E xploring options for rental or purchase or foll9wi 
I procedures for producing*media pre^ntations 

J. Productl6h o^ media package's 

(1) OverheBd transparencies n,^^ 

C2) ' S lirffetape presentations / 

(3) ^Videotape presentations . 



• Staff Evaluation . 



^Please rate each of the staff behaviors beIow» using the scale trbm one to 
five provided. * - „ ; 



Discusses points of view 
other' than ms/her own 
if appropriate to the 
sped f ic class 

Contrasts ijinpt i cat ions 
of various theories if 
appropriate to, the 
specific class 

Discusses recent 
developments in the 
field 



Strongly 
agree 



.2 



Strongly Not 
disagree Relevant 



k. Emphasizes conceptual 
unde rstanding 

5* Explains clearly 



6. 
7. 



Is we 1 1 prepared 



Presents cortte 
an organized fas 



as^pn 

I preci^ 



8., Is careful and 

in answering questions 

« 

9. Summarizes major points 

IQ, States object! ves for 
^ class session . > , * 

11. Encourages class • 
parti cipatioo 

12. ** Invites students to 

/I share their knowledge 
and experiences 

13t» Invites criticism of 
hjs/her own ideas _ 



Strongly 
' agree 



14. Kno^s whether ther class 
^ understtands hfm/her 

I5f Has students 'apply 
. cc^ncepts In order 
to demonstrate 
understanding - * 

16. Has a genuine 
interest in 
students 



17- Relates to students 
as individuals 



18. Seems to enjoy ^ 
t teaching 

19* Is enthusiastic about 
' his/her subject 

20. Seemi to have, 
self -confidante 

^ ' : ' ' 

21 K Anticipates pVobVeihs-* 
and tries to 'make 
^difficult topics 
easy to understand 

/topiW^-y'* 
to practic^r4)roJili|is 



Strongly 
d%sagre6 



22; Relates ei#K topi^^^'} 



Students 
t6 



■ 3 



Not ' . 
relevant 



'4 



"- Instructor: 
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Workshop 'Eva 1 uat i on % 



Pleas^ circle your choices. 



1. All thlijgs cpnsldered, this ^kshoR wa^: - ^ ^ 
,a^ Excel Lent ' c.-^air . 

b. Good < ^ ' d. Poor , 

2. Generally, how would you describe the handouts and resource materials 
for this workshop? '^ , ^ 

a. Totally adequate Somewhat inadequatife' 

b. Adeq^pte ' ' d. Totally inadequate 

Contnents: ' ^ 



3. Generally, how ^ould you descri^ the vyork Ipad xequired during this 
workshop? • 



a. I Excessive^ ^ c. Just right 

b. Heavy \ Rather light 



Cpmment^ 

k. Ovisrall, hoM woiild you rate the lectures in this workshop? 

a. Extremely interesting c. Dull / ^ 

b. Somewhat interesting * d. Extremely^ull 

^ Comments: 

4 

5* Overall* how \iOu\A you rate the use of intierdiscipUnary groups in 
planning md producing slidetape and^videotape sequences? 

a. Extremely interesting ^ c. Dull 

b. ^omewhat interesting d.^ Really dull 

Comments: 
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$• (^Eerall, how would ydq rate the overhead transparency lab .conducted 

, during this workshop? • ' : c 

a. Totally adequate c.i Somewhat •irt^adeqiiate > ' 

b\ Adequate ' * 'd. .total ly^fnadequate 

: . \ ' ; ' ^ ^ • 

. -Comments: * i * ^ . ' 



7. Overall, how would you rate th^ sHdetape lab;coffi»cted -during thfs 
workshop? . / 

a. Totally adequate I ' c. Somewhat twdequate" 

b. Adequate , TotalTy^ Inadequate 

Comments: ^ * • • . . _ * . 



8. Overall, how would you rate the videotape lab cc^nducted during 
this workshop? ^ - • , \ ' 

a. TptaTly ^dequatfe c.. Somewhat inadequate ^ 

b. Adequate ^ ^ • d. Totally inadequate 

Comments: - ^ 

'9. How well 4M this work'&hop beet yo4r personal nAe.iC and expectation 




a» Fully c. SomeLhat 



b.' Conilderably d.' Not at all. 

Com^m^ts: 

I * 

10. Df d yoii enjoy' this workshop? * « \ • ^ 

T 

a. Yes ^ ' b. Somewhat ^ c. No 

.11. On t"he whole, h<iw much dp you think' you learned? ^ 

^ a. A great; deal • ' * C. Not very much 

- b. Some \ • ! d- Npthing • 




■ERjc / ■ ' , ' 



What-4o?7(^u consider- the. principal strengths of Athls workshop (pJcas* 
nVt at least two)^'- " > ' ' ,< • 



IJ. :What do p»u consider the principal weaknisseS^of this workshop (please 



Vist at least two)7 



V 



\k. Is there anything else^.you wou.ld like hs to know? 



t 




I 
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ADMIKI5TRAT1VE CONSIDERATIONS FOfi IMPLEMENTING T^ UnIt ' 

Planning and implmenting| ai workshop tal^es considerable time and 
effort from all invol-ved and pl^nnir^^ for atjminlstfrative Retails is as * 
^ important, as for the currt<;ular details In ensilring a smoothly run and 
effective \^orkshop. Several administrative'*considerations are discussed 
here to help planners develop the wor4^hop. 

Staff, . Staff for the workshop should be selected \from -i n^triictors 
wi th some ^backgroqnd in allied health education as wel it^ as^ knov^l edge \ 
of the system approach to instructional design, communication and 
perception theory and extensive ba/:kground and experience in development" 
of media \pack^ges. .If this combination is not possible, faculty qpembers, 
from college and University school|^f educat ion , wi th specfaHties * 
in use of melciia [Packages for instruction or qual if ied media specialists 
from campus communications centers can conduct the workshop. Many 
health scienqe schools have media centers with instructional design 
and •product ion persannej that are familiar with' the health professions. 
If the staff members selected have no direct exper i'er^e' wr th 'tli^ 
alHed health fields, then workshop' planners should obtain input, from 
experienced allied health teachers. . ' . 



/■ Methods of Instruction . Any workshop that is concentrated into a 
on*^-week experience of necessity relies on diverse teaching methods. 
*Basic cognitive information is provided within a large-group lecture- ♦ 
discussion format. Small groups are used in developing planning and 
production skills^in the audiovisual laboratory. An independent study 
for^t in. which there is close* communfcation between a staff member and 
part^ic ipant' i s used for the practicum experience. 

Faci 1 i t i es . The facilities that should be- available for this 
workshop include a classroom a'nd several other rooms to 'be used for 
planning and production laboratories.. The number depends on'the/si^e 
of the group. Gen&rally one laboratory room per six participants is 
adequate. . „ • 

A television production studio might be helpful but is not necessary. 
In 'fact, too much technical sophi st ication >ias a tendency to^ scare away 
many participants, particularly if ,they lack easy access to the same 
e(juHpment on their campuses. 

A terminal for computer-assisted instruction is needed.' One should be 
available through any^up-to-date college or uhivers i ty ^1 i,brairy. 

Group Size . To be successful, this workshop requires that, close . 
supervision be available and that participants have hands-on ^perlence 
with a diversity of media.* thl most effective learning environment is 
a small gi^oup, with 6-10 participants' per staff -member,. 

Equipment . .This workshop requires some investment in equipment and 
materials to be successful.- The amount of these supplies, wfll vary 
cohsiderably , depending on the|[number of participants and the sophistication 
of the experience to be gained through the media laboratories. Much of the 
equipvnent is available through college anci universi ty media center. The 

« ^ ' • ' 1 . 

- 95 ^ ^ 



cost of ^'software wHl vary , ^depend inc^ on^the type of mater4al and 
the pface from which it is purchased.. A list of the basic hardware 
^and software necessary for th6 media laboratories in this workshop 
>Q#lows: , ' 

1 Overhead transparency 'laboratories : ; ^ ^ 

Wf Ite-on^cjear film, transpare'ncy mounting frames, felt-tip 
pens for* transparencies, pres^^ type (various sizes) press fMm- 
(Various colors.), art tape,, mi^cel laneous symbols such as 
ar^rows, Jnfrared transparency film' for thermofax, pencil?, , 
rjjiers, masking tape. 

yideo-tape laboratories: 

One complete l/2-inch videotape unit per group of 5-0 
participants (including a camera, monitor, anj^recorder) , 
'color and/ar black and white videotape, matenal for "basic 
gr^t>hics (Including anything from cardb,oard and felt-ttp 
pens to more sophisticated commercial .equipment for graphics). 

* r 

Sn^detape laboratories: 

One ^35 mm camera per gro^up of 3-5 participants, a sl j'de 
projector and carousel, a tapf recorder with slide 
synch roi^izan: ion capability, 35mm daylighfand tungsten 
film cassftte tapes, materials fpr jgraphi cs, and a 
photocopier. 

s • ^ * • . 

Computer-assisted instruction laboratory: 

There is limited time available for instruction and extended 
practice with programmed learning; however, computer-assisted 
instruction provides an excel lent .introduction and reinforces 
the principles of programmed learning while not consuming too 
much time, 

Mdny health science libraries and media centers, have terminals 
^nd access* to computer-ass1ste<i programs. Currently, computeir- 
assisted programs in a variety of health science areas are also 
aval lable from: 



Laboratory Cpmputer Science 
Massachusetts General Hosprtal 
32 Frui t Street * • 
Boston, MassachMsetits 02114^ 

Divisiorb of Computing Services for 
Ctedical Educa'tjon and Research 
College of Medicine 
076 Health' Sciences .Library 
Ohio State University 
376 Wes,t 10th Avenue \ . 
Columbus, Ohio' . 43210 ^ 
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Hiscel iapeous Considerations, 



1. It is. helpful If participants bring appropriate texts, 
wo rkbooKs,. laboratory manuals to the wprkshop with'them*. 
• Their aval lal)ri i ty facilitates part+cipant selection and 
develc^pmeht, of relevant instructional materials for classroom 



use« 



It . is tielpful to have on hand ^x^mple/s of other student-produced 
.materials. ^ Participants can ^pfc^erv^ and critique these prockjctions 
ihps ■ Idarn ing from the experieWes ^o'f' others. 

The workshop can be extended »to pllow for more time to plan -'and 
produc^ie instructional mat^is(als, but all projects mus/t-be 
completed, reviewed^ and critiqued by all participants so 
reinforcement can be used as a learning aid. ^ 



/ 
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EVALUATION CLASSROOM LEARNING 



I. RATIONALE 



Eva1uatior\ is a critical component of allied health education since 
a great deal 'of respon&jb! 1 1 ty is placed on educatf^ctnal inst i«tut ions to 
monitor the quality of' practice of graduates 'of allied health professional 
^programs. "If they are^ to be held accourtt^ble, f&culty members need to 
, have adeqi/ate understandings and abilities to develop ^nd carry* out 
evaluation protocols. , ' ^ * ' 

II.* OVERVIEW ' ' . '/ ' 



Th 



IS resource unit is comprised of three sequential instructional 



modules: ^ ' ' 



'SYSTEMATIC A»>PROACH TO THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 
EVALUATION SYSTEM 

> ' EVALUATION OF CUSSROOM LEARNING ' > 

m. GENERAL UMFT OBJECTIVES. ' ' \ ' y 

A. SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO THE TEACHJ^NG-LEARN I NG PROCESS 

1.0 Describe the design of an Instructional system 
2.0 Discuss the development of performance objectives 
3.0 Construct performance objectives ^ 
4.0, Describe the relationships Hsetween objectives to the 
instructional process . - , . • , 

B. EVALUATION . 

1.0 Describe the systematic approach to evalbation 
2.0 Discuss the integration of the evaluatiqft system with 
* the teaching-learning process ^ 

, 'c. EVALUATION OF CLASSROOM LEARNING . ,\ - • 

1.0 Discuss the< role of evaluation in the instriict/onar process 
' ^.0 Ddfine the types of objectilve. assessment fhitrumfents . ^ 

3.0 Define the types t>f subjective assesssment i^nstruments . ^ 
^4.0 Describe the components of a good assessment instrument 
5.0 ^Discuss value of item analysis and conduct an i tern analysis 
, 6.0 \DQScribe the assessment planning process and plan a Jtest^ 

using the process ' • ^ * . 



7.0 Describe ways tn which raw scores can >e ordered for eAs^lji. 
- of Inspection an* presentation ^ V 

8.0 Discuss t1}e'pFinosophy and approaches to reporting data 
9-0 Discuss the^ Implications for'altering the^ teach ing-learn\ng 
process usirrg assessment procedures ^ 

SUGSEStED WORKSHOP FORMAT 



The format suggested for a workshop on Evaluation of Classroom 

^Learning is organized into three/ distinct ^>hasps. / ^ 

■ • ~ 'I' 

I 

Phase 1 > . Phase 1 provides for an intensive five-day workshop. 
A detailed schedule fpr Phase 1 follows rn Section V. ^ ^ 



Phase 2> Despite the Intensive ajiproach 
need addjrtional practice in order to acqutre a 
in development of excellent class'room assessmeh 
Phase 2 provides a supervised practlcum that 
classroom assessment Instruments. 



^f Phase 1, participants 
dyanced competejicy involved 
t instruments. Consequently 
fpcuses' on development of 



^hen participants *have returned to their 
they will complete the following four assi 



regular teaching act/lv^ties, 
gnmeits: ^ " ' 



Assignment 1. Two weeks before beginn'ixig 
participant wi 1 1 develop a plan for an ho|j 
stating the competencies bf one course or 
follows: 



Give the general coropetencles and spe: 
the course or*unl t. The objectives s 
behavioral terms. 



Make a table of ^peci f ications » showi 
to be given to the content areas and 
(see Assignment 2b}. 



Phase St each 
r examination , 
course unit, as 



if icNObjectives for 
lould be written in 



iig t*he relative weights 
)ehaviors to bi tested 



Ct 



d. 



Make a second tafble of specifications 
been written^ Indicate the particular 
that compose each cell. ^ 

Frequently dn item may involve tnore th 
but^cl assi float ion Is td.be made onl^ 
bejiavior required by the Item. 



after the items ha\e 
i tems (by number) 



one type of behavior, 
terms of the primary 



Assignment 2. i tach parti ci^pant will constr|Jct teit Items, following 
these guidel Phes : 

a. Construct'' a set of^4st items based ort tpe table that you 
have prepared, quality Is the essential goal , but you 

should d0velop^.J^ 10^40 I terns \al together. Use 

your .ingenuity' to develop a test that you feel would be a 
worthwhile measurement Instrument. 



r ^ , - • 

b. Any type of objective or subjective items may be u^ed with 

the following restrictions: . ' . . * . 

i. • ^ 

(1) At least 50' percent of the it.ems must test competencies 
other than knowledge or Information. / 

(2) No more than 10 true^false, -10 matching, 10 short-answer 
or completidn items may be used (note that you may choose 
all multiple-choice items, but if you use tirue-false, etc-^ 

, , items, then you must stay within the above limits). 

(3) "^ Correct answers' are to be indicated for all items. 

(4) Ail items should be origWial and provide evidence of 
your creative* effort; 

Assignment 3' Each participant will give the test in his/her 
classroom. Based l^n this administration, the participant wiJI then: 
'(l) analyze the test item by item, i2) analyze the tesf by <nean$ of 
statistical methods, and (3) write a one-two page crit[cism of the , > 
test. - . ' 

Assignment k\ Each participant will prepare the foHowing^ 

a. A keyed and unkeyed copy of the test 

b. Direction^ for administering and s.coring the test. ^ 

Phase 3' The fifial phase is designed to follow up on the participants' 
achievement"©? the Phase 2 ^slgnment. This phase wlU provide practice, 
in any areas In whichr participants neecj additional practice to develop 
cgoMtence. * 
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SUGGESTED SCHEDULE OF WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES (PHASE 1) 
Aay 1 



Time 
9:00-11:00' 

11:00-12:00 

12:00-1 :bo 
1:00-2:00 

• 

2*: 00-5: 00 
5:00-7:00 
7:00-9:00 



^1 



^7 



bj^s&ignments: 1 



2. 



Topic 



Administrative DetaMs and Orientation 
to W6rl<:$hop 

introduction of Systems Approach* to 
.instruction ^ 

Lunch ^ ^ ^ 

Setting Genei^al Program Competencies 

Course Development Laboratory 

Coctails and Dinner 

Objectives Laboratory 



Develop general competencies and specific 
l^arnin^g objectives for a discipline course 

/ * * ' « 

^view sel,f-instructi<^aj mateMals on 

/development of objectives 



/ Type of Groups 

Large group and smalT 
discussion groups 

Large group 



Large^ group 

Small disciplinary labs 



Small disciplinary labs 



is 



. Timfe - 
9:00-11:00 " — 
11:00-12:00 

12:00-1:00 
1:00-2:30 



2140-5:00 



T6p.lc 

Introduction to Evatuatjion System • 

Use of, Evaluation, Assessment ,^and 
Measurement 

.J . ' 

Lunch 

Item Analysis Laboratory 

Jssues in Qlassfoom Evaluation ^ 



Type of Groups 
Large group 
•Large group ^ 



\ 

J 



Three smal 1 labs 



.Large group 



Evening Assignment: I 



Identify content and possible learning experiences 
for .a unit of cfassroom instruction 
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; 


• r : 




' i * 

* . * ♦ V f 
* f ' ' 
s \ • 




• » « 

• 

" : Day 3 , • 
' . . . Time 


- ■ ■ \ 

, / Topic , . 


Type :of GroupN 


t f , 

v' 


,9:00-10:00 

.. \ ' 

. . . ia:00-10:3'0 - . 
• 10:35- 12 :3o" ' 

« • « 


Types of Objective ^Assessment Instruments 
Types of Subject Iv.e Assessment Instruments 
Components of a Good Assessment Instrument 


• Large Group , - 
Large Group 

Large Gro^up ^ 

t ' ■ ' ' . • 




V r2:30-r:3(^* 
. , ' « , 1:30-3:00 
^ ■ . . 3:00-5:00 
-.' \ . " • 5:00-7:00. 


Lunch • ' • . 

/• 

* Plannfng th^ As sessmerft Process , 
• Test Construction Laboratbry ' * 
Cocktai Is' and Dirtner ^ 


» ^.^ . ... 

t/' Large* ftroup 
i Three smal i labs • 


♦ « 

* 


f • 

^ ; ^ ^ « - 


■ " , \ ■ . . • 


• 

m * 


- t 

* • 




. ■ , " ^' " 






• 

EPIC , , 


1 * t t' 

* ' , * ' 


1 • * 


1 



Day h 

9:00-12:00 
12:00-1:00 
1:00-5:00 
5:00-7:00* 
/>7:0O-9:OO 



. ■ Topic . . 
Frequency Distribution Labqrat<l||^ 
Lunch . • ^' 

Variability Laboratory 

and DInper 
it&Zi sftcs LabofcTfory * ^ 




I Xype of Cr&up 
Thr€§ small labs 

* Three small labs 



' Three small labs 



1^' 
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Day ^5 

Title 
9:0^-10:00 

10:00-12:00 
12f00-l:00 
I :00-2:00 
2:00-3:00 * 
3:00-3:30 



Topic 

Norm- Referenced and tri terlon-Referenced 
. Scopes 



Grading^ ^ 
Lunch 

I Improvement of Teachlng-Leirn^hg Pr 
Examination 
Workshop Evaluation 



Type of^rou 



Large group 

Large group 

Large group 

^ Large group 

Large group 
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VI. SUGGESTED EVALUATION FORMS' 
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Evaluation of Classroom Learning Examination 



« ^Choose the answer appropriate 
of/y6ur answer on a separate answer 
It/n^s oh the answer sheet with a #2 
spate ^corresponds wit)i the question 



or each question and m^irk.the number 
sheet. Be sure to fill in the dptted 
pencil mark. . Be certain the answer 
on whicb you are working. 



1. , The systematic approach to evaluation involves the following , A 

three components: . * L ^ 

A. Valuafioft, assessment, implementation , 

B. . Identification of specific objectives ' ^ 
' C. Assessment of outcomes from 'objectives 

D. Alteration of teaching- learning sfstem to better define and 
attain stated objectives ^ ^ 

' i * a. A, B, \ • 

4 b. A, B ^ - . . 

• c. *A ' 

• ' ^ d. A, B, C, D * ' ' • 

2. All of these ^e advantages of essay tests except: - \' " 

a. Ease' of scoring \ ^ . 

b. Ease of construction . ' . • 

c. Elimination of guessing ' ^ . < 

d. Encouragement for student to organize 

3* Which of the following statement^ is most accura^te? 

a. A teacher shbuld use essay items whenever possible and use 
other types only when absolutely necessary. 

b. A teacher should use mul^iple^choice- items whenever possible^ 
ahd use other types only wjien absolutely necessary; 

. . c. A teacher shoulcf use items of alJ types s^ince no orie type 

always works* best. * . * 



Jla^mebn i^ to central tendency as the standard deviation/ i si tb: 

-a. Average - ^ . • * 

b. Variability 

c. Rflflationship ^ • ^ , 

d. . Standard score ' , ^ ' 

' y . r ' " ' • 'I , ' 

5. The following are imfjortant concepts related to entering behavior: 

a, Katuration ^ f . ^ , 

— ^- b. Readiness . ^ . . ^ * . 

' c. Individual differences and personality 

d. a, b, c " • ♦ . • 

e. c 
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6. Which one of the following is a suggestion for writing matching 
test 'ltem$? ^ , ^ . 

.... ^ • \ 

Select distractors that are plausible 

b. Minimize use of negative e^^pressions' 

c. Avoid use of such words ,as "only,'' "never,*' '^alw^ys," etc. 
%k 6. Arrange premises in a logicaKorder. 

• 7» .A rc^liable test is.xjne which: 



c. 



a» •! S'^^rmrfed objectively^ 
b^ Has- norms based on manyxases * 
c. Measures consistently 

Me0sures whatJt claims to measure 
Has high predictive validity 



8.* Janet answered 85 percent of the questions on an examination correctly. 
From this weacan infer^t^iat: 



aJ She dfd better than 85 percent of her classmates. 



of ler classmates. /\" 

b. She* did poorer than* 85 perciSnt of her classmates. \ 

c. She is above average in ability. V . ' 
, d. She scored above the median. ' 

e. ^She mlss#d 15 percent of the questions. ^ ^ 

9. All of t\\p fol lowing, are purposes of classrbom testing except: • \ {/ 

a. Reporting student progress 
V > .b. Motlvatioa of students ^ * ^ 

. £. /Teacher evaluation 4- * *^ 

J. Di^agnosi^ of Earning objectives • V 

e. Evaluation of iosti-uctional objectives 

10.* '^Matching j terns consUjt pf two ^(recific parts which are: ^ 

t. Stem and di^stractor * * 

. Premises and response * 

c. Validity and Veliability ' 

d. Foi 1 and .respons'e ^ • 4 

The correlation 1 .00 .t^eij^tes: \ \ ^ 

^ ^ ' ' ' ' \ 

a'. Perfect positive relationship 

b. Perfect negative relationship • 
C. Absolutely nothing 



0 
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d. ^ Relationship of zero 

e. - Nooe of these 

^ • 12, If most of the test scpres cujsternear 90 percent correct, the 
\ / distribution will >robably be: / * 

^ ^ a, -NegatiVely skewed 7 , \ 

*. .Positively^ skewed ^ 
\. , Kormal * ^ \ ^ ^: * 

d. (mpossitle to tell ^ ' ' ' 

•»/•••• 

9^ ' ' - * * 112 \ / 



13| For Supply-type ccmplet ion items, which one of th^ 
false? 



6 
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b. Place blank 



a: Avoid removing statement directly fpqm textbook" 



space anywhere In sentence 
c. Design Itefntd there Is only one correct answer ^ 
*d. Xvold revi si|ig words unti 1 -meaning Is almost Ips^t 



fol lowing* ts 



Choose the only irocedure that will not Improve test reliabilfty 



sliaii 



a. In^crease nurnbfer^f test Items- . ' ' ' 

b. Wrjte cl6ajr t|e$t directions * ' 

c. Change the posltlpn of your test items^^^ . 
increase thd hClmber of gjterrtatlves for' each test item 

^ \ " 1 • \ * ' ' * ' ' ' * " ^ 

15. 'Seventy studentsjflook>a. 30-ltem "algebca t;est. The mean score * 

was'- 16 and the s^iidard deviation wes 5^ Assimhig a normal » ; 

distributlort, apprbximefcely .what percentag«^^ scores fell between 

21- and 11?-* • . > [. -f^:-::---^--! 

a. 32 percent,^ \ ' h . ^ > . ■, j . • ^ 

b. ^0 penc^lit '. 1 ' : \ ) f 
te. P^eot '> \ • '- ■ 

..I. d.^.i6^'pi*fcertV .. ■ 1 . , ' . A >, ■ ■ .• ^ . , 

16^ .\What woiild be th|Cerfect of ' having .many items with s])eclflc 
det^ennlheYs. on a te*5t? ' ' " * > . * *^ * ^ 

a. It? v/ould tetfid" to'r^.ise s^resw \ 1 ^ ^- ^ 

b. ' it would^tepd "to, lower scores. - / . 

.•4. /The effect V^^l .'^^ l,jS»posslbVe to predlpt . ^ . 

, i" ; • 'V ^> . ' , - ; *. , 

17., The one indispensable requi rement'of^ny satisfactory test is: 

^ ^ • ]\ 

a. Adequate noj-ms ' ' > / ^ ' ^ , * . 

bv . H^gft «ty * ; . . 1^ 

; c. Objectiyjtv , , 

. d. validity. ' • ' , / \ ^ ' / 

\ . e'. VareanQe ' " *'* ^ ^ - / / * 

18'. A test with a variance of 25 has a standard dev^atlo^ of I 

a. .50 : • : ' • . > • 

.. ^b.' 2-5 ; ' . . ' 

' c,^ 5- . ' .\ . , 

d. 0.3. ' ' . . . 

•A, 1 , • . ^ ^ . . ' , . 

19. Whi<j^"'t*st Item Is best for /neasiiring the student*s/abl 1 Ity 
' tQ ocganize? • " , - ' ^ 

a. Mujtlple-chol^ce » ^ * ^ 

b. True-false . ' , . 
' Completion ^ ^ . • ^ 

d. Essay 
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Error : ' - ; . • 



•5» 



20. The SpearmwErowi? fftrmula estluiates: ' ^ ■ ' / ' 

; a. Objectivity ^ - ' . . . . ' 

\ b. .Variability ' v • . > ' V 

c. Validity t » .> 

d. " Reliability 

21. For a test with a ngrmal dIstrl.butlQp, approxijnately of the scores 

tie between' the mean arvd one standard deViat'lpn above the mean-. 

a. 68 peccent 

b. .16 percent 

*c. 2.5 percent , , . , 

d.' 3^ percent » • u , ' , * ' 

* * 

22. The first step in the construction of a teacher-made achiey^incat 
test is to: • . • . 

a. List the subject matte/ areas that you want to cover in the , 
* ' test , • 

b. .Determine the type lof test you will use (e-g., esjay vs- objective), 
c/ - list the objectives of the test 

d. Construct a number of tes^t items, from whicW those to be include^ . 
' ' in 'the test will be chosen ' , ' * ' . . 

/ e. Determine how dlff^'cult the test should be\ ^ , ^ sr 



V 



23- Item analysis procedures' can be most useful to the teacher In heVplng ^ 



a. Establish levels of minimum acceptable |>erformance \ ^^^<^<^^^^^^ 

b. Determine which students !are working at a level b'felow their 
abilities, : ^ ^ , ' * * * - 

c. Improve his examination by revising Individual ftems ^ . 

d. Determine how any 'given class performed In relation' to a class 
of another teacher ^ 

' , . . ^ » ^ , ' • ^ 

24. Derived scores based on standard deviation, unl ts are called for: 

a. M^an scores . ^ • ^• 

b. Standard spores * ' V . 4 " 

c. Raw scores ^ \ \[ • ' , , ^ 

d. Central rank scores ^ J 

e. Percentl le N^cores' ; " ^ . ' ' 

25. In 'which tyjpe' ofXtest Item Is the sttjdent 'mos; likely to hit, upon 

the correct answer by guessing? . , ^ ' , ' , 

a. Es^ay 

b. Hul tlple-c)t6ice 

c. Hatching 

d. Correlated recall 

e. True-false ' , 
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26. *\The.irm}ts of the «oefficlent-o/ re4,l§blilty are: * 

. • . a. -l.Oa to +1 .00 ' # 

b. ,Mlnu% infinity to plus infinity * • 

0.00. to 1.00. - 

•\^d. 0;.00 td plui infinity , /' ' 
. e. -1.00 t^ 0.00" 

27. ''Scores on the Social Adjustment Inventory correlate +.30 with 
ratings of leadership given by" teachersi" This statement is an 
example of: 

. a. Content' validity 4f ■ ' *• 

v' b. Criterion related validity, 
.c. Construct valldrty • , . 

28. In a pormal distributiph, the' mean is equal to the* ' p Wcent^ 



i 



•a. . 16th • J ^ ' I 

b. 50th . . ■ r ^ I 1, 

c. 8*th V 
d» 97th ' *' 

29,. As the distance from the-iean^ increases, percentile units: 

a. Are chahged to" z-score units ^ 

b. Become smaller . • . 

c. Remain the same 

d. Become larger v ' 

e. Become larger or smaller, depending on the. nature of * 
'the variable under study 

The variance, ftandard deviation, and range are all measures oU 

\ a. .Central tendency ^ " ^ , 

b^ .Parti-^fen values ' x 

c. Varlahifllty ^ 

d. Grouping , ' . 

31. "The Items on ,the dental assisting examination were based on an 
analysis of the^skllls necessary to succeed In dentaPasslsting." 
This state^nent Is .an examp le of: ^ _ 

a. eContent validity 

, 'Criteriori-rel#|jd vaHdlty^ * . 

c. Construct vaUdity . ' 

32. On a test with a mean score of 100 and a variance of 64, how many 
standard deviations from the mean Is a score of 1167 

' a. .25 .- , • • , • ' 

b. .50 

• -c. 2.00 ' ^ • 

d. 1.50 

' '' / . 
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33. To determine a test's stability ^-el labi 1 i ty^ you wouW: 

i% U$e paraller examinatiorv*instruiTieats« ^ 
b. CopstruVt-a table specifications 
cv Use Kuder-RIchiardson formula ^ 
^ d« Repeat the test 

3<l. When considering .the discriminating power of a test Item ' \ 

a. The larger the positWe vatue> the poorer is the discriminating 
, power. ' . / • 

b. The Ijarger the positive va4ue,^the better Is the discriminating 
Rpwer. 

c. Items less than ,O.20 suggest questionable discriminating poWer. 

d. Item over 0.20 suggest questionable discriminating powfer. ' ; 

35. "The wri ter of an occupational -therapy textbook sends an early vers'lpj 
of hfer manuscript ^ practitioners and teachers for a critique of each* 
chapter. Sjie then uses their comments , to jfievise the manuscript."' This 
ts an example o^: * 

a. Formative evaluation • ^ • 

b. Summative evaluation 

c. Iinposslble to^tell from the data presented • * 

36^ "Mr. Rich has been asked to design an evaluation project that will 

permit college officicris to decide whethefh to retain a costly medieal 
technoTtogy program or to replace It with a new social science program." 
ThlsHs an example of: 

a. ^^ormatlve evaluation ^ 

b. Jlbmiiif tl ve evalution . ' ' 
ci Impossible to t€lKfrom th^ tata presented 

s . * \ i • 

\ Designate whethjjr the following indm duals are engaged primarily In 
measurement (Mark No. 1) or evaluation\.(Mark No. 2). 

37I -Mr-.. Roentgen, a radiologic technology teacher, has been asked to 
su|)p1y a complete breakdown of his school's achievement scores. 
Acco'rdingly, he seVects s,cores for each student from the national^ 
.registry examination^ then presents the median and mean score for 
jeach of thTTairTive graduating classes. 

\ , ^ ^ ' ^ 

•38. Mrs. Blrd» the director of a respiratory therapy program, has-been 
ot>serving each student's cl i gjca l performarnce and, on the basis of 
a carefully constructed obseMkion spheduli^, rates each student as 
above average , or below averaW^ \ 

3^. Mr. Lipid, an instructor In the medical |abo.ratory technician program, 
gives his students weekly quizzes in clinical ci;^Utry. He returns 
the papers to the class after scoring the^ In terms of percentage 
of right answers for each st<Jd.ent. . 
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Ms. Twist, a physical therapls^t, compares the effectiveness of two 
different treatment modalities. She employs a carefully randomized 
pretest and posttest two group design and discerns via a. test analysis 
that one method Is k2 percent more effective than the other In promoting 
restoration of function, a different which \s significant beyond the 
.001 level of cohfldence.. 
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Classroom Learning Examination KeV 



* 1. 

. 2. 
3. 
4. 

5*. 
. 6/ 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
n! 

12. 

14. 
15. 



18. 

19. 
♦ * 

20. 



d 
a 

c 
b 
d 
d 
c 
'e 
c 
b 
a 

, a 
b 
c 
d 



16. a 

17. b 



c 
d 
d 



21. 


d 




c 


23.' 


c 


\ 


24. 


'b 


25. 


e 






26. 


a 


27. 


c 


28. 


b 


29. 


d 


30. 


c 


31. 


a 


32. 


c 


33. 


d 


34. 


e 


35. 


a 


36. 


' b 


37. 


a 


.38. 


b 


39. 


a 


40. 


a 
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^ I , Post-Assessment • * • 

1, The objectives below were identified as the gdal^s ofl this workshop. 
We are anxious to have your assessment of our success in effectively 
teaching you these skills. For &ach objectives, please rate your 
achievement, using the following scale: ^* . 

t ^ . 

^ . ; * 3 , ' , ^ ^ 2 . 1 

i have fully achi^ed l have achieved this^^ I have'cfniy I did not 

this objective and , objective but need ' partially achieve this , 

feel confie^nt * more practice ^ achieved thi^s objective 

al^ut^it • objective 



a. Describe the (tesTgn of an instructional system 

b. Discuss the deve1o()ment of (performance objectives ' - 

c. __; Construct performance objectives 

d. Describe the relatioosh-iips between objectives to the 

i ns t ruct i ona 1 process ' 

e. Describe the systematic approach to evaluation 

f. D isCuss the integr'ation of the evaluation system with 
the teaching'- learning process ^ 



ERJC* 
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q.[ Discuss the role of evaluation in the instructional process 

h. Define the types of objective assessment Instruments 



4 



I, D escr4be the components of a goo^-^ssessipent instrument 

J. Discuss value of item analysis and conduct '^n item cinalysis 

k> ^ D escribe the assessment planning process and plan a test ^ 
using the process. 

1, D escribe ways in which raw scores can be ordered for ^ase of 
inspection and presentation 

m* D iscuss and philosophy and ^approaches to reporting 

,n. D iscuss the implicatipns for altering the teaching-learning 
process by using assessment procedures 
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please as^e^s your understanding of v/orkshop topics, u€jng the 
following rating scale: - • - 



I feel confident 
about ^his 'topic 



I undeVstand 
this topi'c but 
need additional 
• work in tfie are^ 



I hdvfe onTy 
.a, vague , 
understanding 
of this topic 



/ -1 

.1 don't 
understafid 
this \opMc 
^t all 



a. Instructional syst^ 
(1) ^Definition 



(2)- pevelopment of performance objectives 

, * — — ^— * , • ^ 

b. %va legation system, y ' \ 

(1) ^Components of ffie^system 

(2) 'Purposes of classroom evaluation 



(3) D ifferences between measurement, assessment, and evaluation 
. D ^ in it ion- of entering behavior 



(5) 



Four concepts related to entering behavibr 



c. Types of objective test items 

(1) ]^Def ini tiorT of objective test items 

(3)_ 

(^) 



Types 

T f 

Short-^rrrswer and completion items 



_^True-|Ky se items 

{J^ ^Multiple-choice items 

(6) Matching items , ^ ^ 



d. Types of subjective test items » 
* CO ' D ef ipition Of subjective test items 
(2) ^Types ' 

.(3) ^Essay items ^ 
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Components of a good assessment instrument * 

(1) ^Vailldlty , 

(2) ^Reli ability 

(3) _; Practical 

iS Y ^ 1 tnterpretabi 1 ity ' ' 

(5).^^ [Availability of adequate test, instructions 

*ttcm analysis ^ ' t 

- ^ • \ 

(1) ^.Ifj^x of di^riminating power 

^Imdex of i|^ difficulty 

Planning tbe assessment process ^ 

(1 ) , A nalysis of components of teach !ng*-leamrng process- 
C^) C riteria for selection of appropriate test items. 

(3) . A dvantages of developing a test blueprint 

(4 ) D esigning a test ^ • " ^ ^ , 

(5) _ Administrative ponsi derations ' 

Anajyzing assessment data ^ ^ 

^ * 

(1) Frequency distributions • * , 

(2 ) V ariability 

(3) ^D erive'd scores ' ^ ^ 
' (^) .N prnrreftgrenced and criterion-referenced scores 

ReporWrt assessment '^ata , ^ 

(1) JJses b\ reporting data '*)^ 

(2) \ I mporting data based t>n §rowth ^nd achievement 

(3) _6radlng . . • " . . 

improving the teaching-* learning system' through analysjs 
of assessm^t procedures 

CD ' R gdefini'nfflptering behavior 

(2) / R edeftning%bjectives : - . 

.95-' • ■■• ' 



(3) ^Redefining methods^^utll Ized 

, (4) Redef ittirt#issessnjent proce^res 

is) Improvlcig teaching effectiveness 



\ 
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% Staff Evaluation 



* Please rate each of the staff behaviors below, using the scale from one 
to five points 

Strongly Mot 
disagree Relevant 
•2^ 3 4 . 5 




Explains clearly 

6. Is wel 1 prepared 

7. Presents content in an^ 
- ^ organized fashion 

^8. Is careful and precise^ 
in answering ''quest ions 

9* Summarizes major poi-nts 

^ 10« States objectives for 
class>^ession 

Encourages class 
participation 

12. Invites studeot to 
share t^ieir knowledge 
and Experiences 

13. Invites ^criticism of , 
his/her own, Ide^ 



Discusses points of view 

other than his/her own ^ 
if appropriate to the 

specific class - ' . ^ 

Contrasts implications 
of various* theqries -if 
appropriate to' the ♦ 
specific cla;^s 

Discusses regent 
developments in the 
field 

Emphasizes conceptual^ 
understanding 



Strongly ^ ^Strongly Not 

ii v^' ^ . • agree ^* ^ disagree Relevant 

* 1 - 2 > 3 4 4 



' 14. KnoWs whether the 
class understands 
him/her 



15. Has stu^pl^its apply ' 

^< ccncepl^ in order 

to demonstrate ; ' ^ 

understanding 



«16. Has a geniune interest 
in students 



r 



/17* , Relates to students 
i as iridfviduals 

18. Seemi^ to enjoy I 
teaching^ ^ 

^19. is enthusiastic about 
, his/her subject' 

* 20^ .'Seems «to ha^ 

sel f-conf fdence^ ^ 

21. Anticipates problem^; 
and tries to make 
difficult topics 
easy to understand 

22* Relates cfa^s topics 
: to practical problems 
'students can relate 
to * 



Instructor: 



Workshop Evaluation 



1,' 

s 



^ease circle your choices. 
1, All things considetf d» this workshop was: 

Excellent ' . c. Fair 



b. Good 



Cd. Poor 



2. General ly»h<^ wouj\ you '^describe the handouts and resource ntat^rials 
in this workshop? 



a. Totally adequate 

b. Adequate 
toflflmcnts: ^ 



c. Somewhat inadequate 

d. Totally inadequate* 



i • •3* Generally^ how would you describe 
a. Excessive' 
* b. Heavy 

Comments: ^ , ^ , 



^he work load requirjed during this workshop? 
c. Just right ' 
Rather 1 ight'^ ' 



^ "k. .Overall, how would you rate the lectures in thi ^forkshop? 
a. Extremely interesting 
^ b. Somewhat interesting • 
Cpmments: 



9 ' 



5." Overall, how^ would you r^te the fntroducto 
f I rst morning? . 



condu(!ted\the 



a. Extremely interesting 

b. ,^ Somewhat interesting 

«' * . - 

Conments: 
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6,, Oy«r«n, how^uld you rate the labowtorfes con</ucted during this 
. viorkshop? 



Tt>ta 11 y adequate 
l>. Adequate' ^ 
Comiients: ^ 



c. ^ Somewhat Inadequate 

d. Totally inadefquate 



7, Ovjerall, how would you rate the audlovisuals used during this wprkshop? 



a. Total 1y adequate 

b. 'Adequate - 
Comments:' 



\ 



c. * Somewhat Inadequate 

d. Totally Inadequate 



• • . ' ' ^ . *■ 

8. Hovfweil did this vyorlcs hop 'meet your personciT needs- apd expectations?. 

a. FuUy , *, c. Somewhat 

^ ^ X^., Considerably' * d. Not at all 

■ Connents: ' * . » 



9. • D4d^ ypu enjoy tWs workshop? 

■ / r • , - • 

' a. 'Yes ^ > * l>. Somewhat ' c. Mo 




10. On the^hole, hc^.much do you thl>k you learned? 

a.* A gpea't deal ' ' , c. Mot very much 



hi- Some 



d. Nothing 



\ ■ 



What ^ you consider the ^>rinclpal strengths of this workshop' (please 
list at least two)f ' , 



X 
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VII. ^^DMINfSTRATIVE CONSI DERATrONS FOR IMPLEMENTING THE UNIT 

Group Size . This workshop is designed tff^ocus on stTrategYes for 
improving classroom evaluatjon. .In order to provide rtiaximtim opportur1i\ty 
for participants to develop advanced compg^ncy ,* the size of the group 
shouldlle controlled. Tfrerworkshop is. structured so that participants 
sometimes meet in siftalt groups (no more .than five persons) to develop 
, proficiency In such areas as writing objectives, manual performance, 
item analysis, and> developing statistical skills. Consequently, it 
recommended that the total group be limited to 15-20 participants. 




Staff . Ideally staff for the workshops should be recrui^ted from 
the several programs that are currently conduc^ting al 1 ied health teacher 
preparation. If this -is impractical, faculty members from college or 
university schools of education with backgrounds, i n educati.onal psycholpgy 
can tonduct the workshops, withiLinp'ut from experienced allied health 
teachers.- * • \ ^ 

Time . The schedule is for a five-day workshop. However,, this 
schedule niay be expanded (for example, a one-day workshop weekly 
for five weeks) but it' is recommended that the workshop not be 
shortened. • ^ 

Faci 1 ities . The facilities that should tje, avaijable for this yorkshop 
include a classroom and an additional room available for small-group 
activities. 

Mi seel Taneo^s Considerations . 

1. It isMirtportant thtf participants bring textbooks, course 
outlines, and other relevant ^duoational materials for %the 
course they tedch. Thes^e" material s will be needed for , 
developing appropriate assessment instruments; 

2. It Is important that participants complete tie required 

. . readings before attending the workshop. , , 
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CLINICAL EDUCATION AND 'EVALUATION ^ . 

U RATIONALE 

.Although clihfcal education consumes a major portion of most allied^ 
health curricula, little Information is avai liable concerning the 
development and evaluation of clinical education. Using a^systdmatic 
approach^ and integrating teaching-learning process and the evaluation 
process, this unit focM$,es on the decisions-making afctions involved in 
cl inlcal education and evaluation. 

II. OVERVIEW', f ^ 

This resource unit is QomprPsed of three sequential instructional 
modules: 

SYSTEMAtiC APPROACH Ttt THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 
- • ' EVALUATION SYSTEM , ' . , • 

, CLINICAL .EDUCATION AND EVALUATION 



III. GENERAL UNIT OBJECTIVES 



\ 



A, SYST^hATIC APP^ACH TO THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS, 

1.Q Describe the design of an. instructional system 
2.0 Discuss the development ^f performance objectives 
pefforma/ice object ivl^ 



' 3.0 Construct 

4.0 Describe the relationsHlps between object Ives .to the 
instructional process ^ . * 

B. EVALUATION SYSTEM 

«• 

1.0 Oescribje the systematic approach to evaluation 
2.0^ Discuss the integraticyi^ of the evaluation systemi 
the teaching-learning process ' ' 

C. CLINICAL EDUCATION AND EVALUATION * 



1.0 Describe the systems involved in developing clinical educatloit 
2.0 Discuss the learning process ✓ 

3.0 Describe methods of learning apfSI icable' to clinical education 
4.0 Describe the health care delivery system 
5.0 Discuss the teaching process 

6.0 Discuss '^assessment of student learning within a clinical 

^practlcum" * 
-7.0 'Discuss the types jof^and frequency of reporting results of' 
assessment to students \ 



\ 
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IV. SUGGESTED WORKSHOP FORMAT ... 

The format suggested for a workshop ofi Clinical Education and 
Evaluation is organized into three distinct phases. 

Phase K Phase 1 provides, for an Intensive, five-day workshop. 
^ detailed schedule for Phase 1 follows In Section V. ^ 

^ . • ' ' ' 

Phase 2. The format followed in this workshop is designed to 
provide participants wi th 'rtvanced-leve> competency In planning clinical 
learning experientes and iti develbping val (d'-^nd reliable evaJuation 
protocols that focus on a^sessihg student nmstery of high-level cognitive,, 
affective, aiwftpsychomotor goals.- The one^^eek i n tens i ve/ workshop In 
Pttase 1 serves to increase participants' knowledge of !he* theory of 
clinical education so they can dpply general princfples. to planning and 
evaluation of cllnical^education. 

In order to provi.de, participants' with opportune tfes for extended 
practice in which, they can demon^^te mastery of problem soWIng, 
^ Phase 2 utilizes proBlem-solvlng^se studies that are basjed ^on the 
real v^rfd of the participants' regular teaching assignments. Each 
• participanti^ill complete, a series of ^wo ^ase-study assignments that 
will |{e reviewed by the workshop staff: 

^ / ' Assignment U One month after Phase 1, each part'^icipan^ wi 1 1 subrflt 
\ * an analysis of a unit for clinical education/ The unit ^hould 

fnclud'e a listing of competency-b^sed objectives^ Identified by ^ 
level of knowledge, as well as a plan fqr how these objectives ^ , 
will be evaluated. • . * 



V 



Assignment 2. Two months after' submitting the first assignment, 
each participant will prepare for review by the workshop Staff 
samples of the assessment Instruments used to 'Implement the 
evaluation protocol outlined In the first assignment. ' f 



Phase 3. Phase 3 has :be_en designed to follow up on the participants' 
achlevejnent of the advanced goals for the workshop. Because It Is 
anticipated that participants wHl dlfffer widely within and among ^roMPS, 
Phase 3 win be left open-ended {\.eL., specific plans for Ph^se 3 #11 ^ 
not, be macSe until workshS^p staff iwnbers have completed fhelr own . 
assessments of the success of Ph«es 1 and 2) . ^ 

I Phase 3 will likely consist of sfJeclflc sessions designed to 
remedy any weaknesses observed In the Phaje -2 practlcum. It will also 
provide 4n opportunity for participants and staff to compare insights 
developed In the 'process of clinical education and evaluation. 
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SUfiGESTED SCHEDULE Of WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES (PHASE I) 



Day 1 ' 

, Tlwe 
9:00-11:00 

11:00-12:00 

12:00-1:00 
1:00-2:00 
-2:00-5:00 
5:00-7:00 
7:00-9:00 . 



V - f ,\ • 

Topic* • 

Administratis;^ Details and Orientation 
to Workshop 

Introduction /Of Syst^ Approach to 
Instruction 

Lunch 

Setting General Program Competencies 
Courser Development Laboratory 
Cocktails and binner 
Objectives Laboratory / 



• Type of Group 

Large group and smal 1 
discussion groups 

Large group 



Lange group 

/ 

Small discipl ihafy labs 



Small disciplinary labs 



Lab Assignments: 



I; Develop general competencies and learning 
objectives for a clinical course 

2. Re^ew s6lf-instructional materials on 
development of objtftctW^s 
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Day 2 



. Time 
9:00-11:00 
Jl_:00-12:0a' 
12:00-1:00 
1:00-2:00 
2:00-3:0© 

3:00-5:00 



Topi c • ' • 

introduction to Evaluation System 

Systematic Approach to CI ml cTl^^ducatlon 1 

Lunch \ # 

^ Systematic Approach to Clinical Education 2 

Present , Health Care OeUvery Syst€;m: 
Advantages and disadvantages 

/development of Attitudes 

^Fllm; Hospital) , ^ 



Type of Group 
Large group 
Large group 

Large group 
* Large group 

Large group 



/ 



Evening Assignment: \\ 'Identify content and possible learning 

^ *. experieJnces for a unit of cllnlcaV Instruction ^^'->^ 



Time 



9:0rf-n :00 



•■11:00-12:00 
12:00-1:00 
1;0073:00 

^ 3:00-i»:30 



.%:30-l^iO 

6:.0O-7:30' 



Topic ^ V . 

Changing HealthXare Patterns ailcl . > 
Implications for Clinical Education / 
'(Film: Beyond the WaM) h 

■ \ 

-Clinical Education: Process and, Problems ' 
Lunch 

r m 

Roles and Perceptions of ClintcaT Faculty 
(Panel [>iscussion) ' ^ H 

Selection of Clinical Sites and Clinical * 
^ ^ Contracts * * » • 

Clinical Competency Laboratory 

Cocictails and Dinner . 

5 • « 



Evening Assignment: 1/ Xpmple^e cHnicalnnit of (Astru'ction 




Type' of Group 
Lai^g^ group- ; 

♦ 

La^ge group 



Large group 



Large -^roup 



Two smal i^JyT>irps 



Day. k 



Time 



9:00-10:310 



10:30-12:00 



12:00-1:00 



1:00-2:30 



2:30-3:00 
3:00-5:50 



Lab Assignment; 




Assessment of Student Learning in a ^ 
Clinical Setting 4 

Pretesting and Grid Development 

Practice Laboratory ' 

Lunch 

Development of Jviterview Questionnaire * 
iPractice Laboratory 

Devr>6pment of Anecdotal Record j 

ecklist Development * * * • , 
Practice Laboratory 



1. Construct a grid, questionnaire, anecdotal record, 
X and checkl ist for assessing part of the unit. Read 
about rating scales dnd be. prepared to construct one 
in fab tomorrow'.. ^ ^» , 




Type of Group 
Large group 

m 

Two smal I labs 



Two smal 1 labs 

Large group 
Two small labs 



Day 5 



Time 



9:00-11 :30 



o 



11:30-12:00 

12:00-1:00 

1:00-1:30 

1:30-2:30 

2:30-3:30 

3:30-^1:00 
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Topic ' 

Rating Scale Development • ' 

Practice Laboratory 

Standardized Attitudlnal Tests ^ 

Lunch \ ■ * 

Administrative Cons ideriat Ions in Testing 

Grading and Reporting Grades 

Exdi9lnatlon ' ' . ' ^* 

V ^ . 

Workshop Evaluation 




Type of Group 
Two small labs 

Large groi 

Large gwHjP \ 
Large group^ ^ 
Large ig roup 
Large grctup 



Cjup 



SUGGESTED EVALUATION FORMS 

: 

« 

Clinical Education arfd Evaluation Examination 

1/ friefly differentiate between assessment and evaluation. 

2. Please discuss J^he types qf behavioral objectives that %re - 
best sui ted, to ^ITnical e<kication. 

3* List the six st^tges of problem saivfng Jn clinical e/ucatiqp 
and indicate «which assessrftent instruments are suited te- 
, each stage. 

4. Discuss one of the major problems you'have experienced with 
ll^nical education or evaluation and discuss how you might 
^^proach this problem based on, what you have learoed thisr 

week. , / ^ * • • 

^ ♦ 

5. How can you maintain reliable and valid data in cllnltal 
assessment? 
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Post-Assessment ■ *^ 








• 


1. The objectives below were identified as the goals of this workshop. * 
We aure anxiOus to have your^kssessment of our success in effectively 
• teaching you these $^1Ils. For each objective,^ please rate your 
achievement, using the following scale: f 






A / 3 2 1 


\ 

/ 
J 

. r 


l*J»ve fully achieved 1 have achieved this T have only 1 did not 
trfTs objective and objective but need ' partially achieva^this - 
; ' feel confident , more practice ' ; achieve^ this objective ^ 
about it ^ , objective ^ . 






Describe the design of an instructional systetn 




b. 


^ Dfscu^s the ^development of performance objectives • 




c. 


Construct , pel^formance objectives 

♦ • * • 


- 


d. 


Describe the relationships between objectives to the ^ 
instructional process ' . *• 




e. 


Describa^the systematic approach to evaluation 

i 

Discuss the Integration of the evBluatlon system with the 
teaching-learning process 




f. 






Describe the systems involved in developing clinical education 




h. 


Discuss the learning- process^ 




' 1. 


Describe methods of learning applied to clinical education 




j- 


Describe the heal^ care delivery syst^ * — 




k. 


Discuss the teaching process 






Discuss assessment of student learning within a clinical practlcum 


* 

• 


m. 


^Discuss the types of and frequency of reporting results or 

assessment to students ; * * - ' 

• ^ i ' 

• 






• • 

o 







Please assess your understanding of workshop topics,^ using the following 

rating sc^le: 'y/ 

. ' ^ . "3 ' 2 • - , I 

I feel confident I ^understand this I have-^qnly I dpn't 

about this topic . top4*c but need a vague understand 

' 'additional work understanding this topl^ 

in this area of this topic at all ~ 



a* Instructional system^^^^ 

(1) ^ D efinition 

(2) ^Development of performance objectives 

, b* Systematic approach to clinical education 

(1) Learn i,ng process 

(2) Teaching-process 

(3) Integration of the two processes 

c. Learning process ' 

(1) ^Components of the process 

(2) ^DeflnitiofT of variables Influencing the process 

(3) Principles of learning applied to cl inical" education 

(if)^ ^Methods of learning applied to clinical education 

d. Health care delivery system / ^ 

( 1 ) P -^6sent system 

(2) j^ ^Changing health care dell>(er^ system 

e. Teaching process 

« 

(1) ^Components of .the process 

(2) C omponents of entering behavior ^ 
Xl)^ ^Classification of learning objectives 

^Specific objectives appropriate for clinical education 

fr "Method .for conducting cllnjc^l educaSi'bn 

(|> Planning stage for clinical learning experience 



(2) ^Guidelines for selection of cl inical learning experiences 

112 1^ 
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(3) . 

(4) . 

(5) . 

(7). 
(8) 



J^ctual telectlon of learning experiences 
Preparation of student for the clinical experience 



Actual Implementation of the plan 



Post-ctlnical review with student 



JJse of clinical faculty 
Development of cl inlcal "^contracts 



Assessment method 



4^ 



0). 

(2) 



Assessment of student learning 



Reporting results of assessment to]students 

h. Construction of Insti'umenll 
(ft (Srld 

(2) Interview questionnal re , , 

(3) k R ating scale 
I Check list 

(5)' Anecdotal record 
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Staff Evaluation 



Please rtJtc each of the staff behaviors below, using the scale from one 
to five polnts> 



Strongly Strongly Not 

agree disagree relevant 

] 2 3 k 5 



1. Discusses points of • 

view other than his/ \ 
her own, ff appropriate 
to the specific class 

2- Contrasts implications [_ 

of various theories^ 

'if appropriate to ' * . 

the specific class 

3. Discusses recent ^ ' < 

developments in. 

the field ' , 

4. * Emphasizes conceptual * 1^. 

understanding 

5- Explains jcl early , 

6. Is well prepared 



7* Presdf ts content in ' - i. 

an organized fashion ^^^^^ ^ y 

8. is careful and precise . ^ 

in|answerfng 
ifueMions 

Summarizes major points 

lorStatM objectives for 1 l_ 

V^^^^Jijiss session • ^ 

11. Encourages class ^ 

parffclpation ♦ 

12. * Invites students to ^ 

share their knowledge 
^ and experiences 



lU 

Wo 



Strongly 
agree 

i 



13-^ Invites criticism, of ' 
his/her own ideas 
/ 

14. Knows'* whether the 
class understands 
him/her 

15* Has students appi/* 
concepts jn order 
to demonstrate 
understanding 

16. Has a genuine Tnterest 
in Students 



Strongly 
— disagree 

k 



Not 
relevant 

5 \ 



17. Relates to students 
as individuals 

18. Seems to enjoy 
/teaching ^ 

19. Is enthu$iastic 
about his/her 
subject 

20. Seems to. have 
self-confidence 

21. Anticipates problems 
and tries to make 
difficult topics 
easy to understand 

22. Relates class topics 
to practical problems 
students can relate to- 
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Instructor^ 
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^ Workshop Evaluation * V 

m 

Pleai^e circle your choices. 

1. All things considered, this workshop was: 

a. Excellent' ' . c\ Fair , 

b. Good. , . d. Poor . , * 

2. Generally, how would ydu describe the handouts and resource materials 
for this workshops 

^ a. TotaJly adequate c. Somewhat inadequate 

b. Adequate d. Totally Inadequate 

Comments: 

3. Generally, how would you describe the^work load required durlng'this 
workshop? 

a. Excessive c. ^ ust right - ' 

b. Heavy d. Rather light 

Comments: 

4. - Overall, how would you rate the lectures In this workshop? 

a. 'Extremely Interesting c. Dull . 

. - b. ^ Somewhat Interesting ^ e. Really di^ll 

Comients: 
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5* Overall, how woi^ld you rate inti^duction to competency-based 
objectives on the first <lay7 i • 

a. Extremely Interest^ing ^ c. Dull ** 

b. Somewhat' interesting -^d. Really du^ 

^•Comments: .\ - ' ^ ^ • 



6. Overall, how would you rate the small^royp laboratories conducted 
• during this workshpp? * • ' ^ 

a. Totally adequate c. Somewhat inadequate 

b. Adequate d. *^Tdtally inadequate 

Comments: - * 



Overall, how would you rate the discussion of heal;th care delivery 
conducted during this Workshop? ^ 

a. Total ly adequate c. Somewhat inadequate 

b. Adequate • d. Totally Inadequate. * * . 

Comments: • v . 



8. Overall, how would you rate the evaluation instrument laboratpries 
presented <^uring this workshop? ^ 

a. Total ly adequate c. Somewhat inadequate 

b. Adequate ' N'^d. Totally Inadequate 

Comments: * r ' 
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f!" • * 9-, Hqw well did this wdrkshop meet your personal "needs an* expectation^? 

S • a. ^Fu\^ ' c/^ Somewhat ▼ ^ ^ 

, ^ ''b. ConsFder^ly , ^d.' Not at all , / 



- J ♦ -^onwilfents 



10. Did you enjoy this workshop? x,.^. 

a.' Ye$ < *N b. Somewhat) -'^ c. No. f 

^1 "11 J OtlMMj^hole, how much' do you think you learned? 

^ - * a. ^e^t deal ^^'^ much- 

-.b. Some v d. Nothing ' 

" . • 12.,^ What do you cdnsider^tjae principal strengths gf this workshop' 
$ ' (please list a^^east two) ?^ 

# • ". -' = - ' 

^13. -What do you consldier 4th.e principal weaknesses of this. wori<abop ((Jroase 
•.. / •■ I list at Uast two)? - . . , - v"_ 




14. :ls theffi anything else you vfould like us to kn<^? 



\ - - 

VII. -AWJIMISTRAtlVE COMpI DERATKJnS FOR. IMPLEMENTING 'THE UNIT 
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Planning and implemenfrng a workshoD take^ 'tpns.IQerable ^t(/ne 
and^ffort from all Involved aad plannlrTg fot- administrative de.ta'lls 
*t$ as Important a*'for rfhe /currlculaf ,deta4U In -^rjsurlag^a smobtlily , 
' run and effective workshop'. Several artmlntdPlatJve considerations are 
dtftussed here to help planners develop tlwworksh6p; 



^ . Group Sl2e >' ThTs -workshop is desi«ei*to fbcus' pn-stri'^egl^s /or 
. sc 1 e^ct i ngK?rpp rop r1 a te* methdfals of^llnlcaf evaluation aad to develop 
advanced competency In deslgnmg selected evatuatPon' inlstruoiehts'. •in 
order, to provide maximum opportunity for >part Icl^nts* to developr \ * 
' advanced competency, the size of^the group should^b^contrpl led. TKe 
workshop Is structured so that participants ^on^etimesKme^t In'^mall* - 
groups (no more ^han five persons) to share Insight!^ Into the development 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ other times as a* classroom grpupt jto 
ccfrm^(|&aRheorles. Becaijse of 'the high emphasis on small -group ' r 
- ihte#actTon, t^e total group sho^il d .ie* 1 Iml ted to 15-20 j)articrpants. 

' • *^ ^ 

• . Staff i Ideal ly, s^aff for the workshops ,sfiou Id ^e recruited* ^rom 
the several * programs that<^are currently conducting allied health (eacher ' 
preparation. lUj,h\s is) impractical, facul t^ Kl^mbers frc^ college and ^ 
^univers*^0|| schools of education, with input from experienced .a1 Ued ^* 

health teachers can conduct the workshop, using the resources^ « . * 
' proyTded in this unitv ^> - , - » * 



Tim£. The- schedule 1 Si *fbr a five-day workshop, Jhe sche4ul# may 
be expanded (fbr example,' one -day. workshops e;^ry two weeks for 16 ^ 
weeks of i semester) -but^llalyid not be shortened.. % ^ , * 

H'lscel 1 aneous Considerations. , ^ 

— ^ — ' ' \ /• .. •.. ^ 





• ' Jt is important that paryjrfparfts complete as many of the 

required readings as possible beforoKtending the! Workshop. 

2. It is neces^ry for earch workshop participant to have access ^ 
; ^yto cour^ bu^ines, textbooks, dnd other educational matecla^lrs 
. -for courses ff^ey '^r'e. t^achirrg. These materials. wU 1 be ^ " i 
* needed far, planning and practicing rpethods durihg the' * ^ 

laboratory »sess ions. 'v ^ ^' , . 

3« It would 49e useful for workshop stc^ff members to have on^ 
hand* selected ex^arnipr^jes^Grf evaluation instruments from" * 
different pTrografms. Participants should also be urged#^ ^ 
• to bring sampfes of i'nstrumeats wlth^them so these can 
be crit4qued and Impro^i^ 

^ J ■ ' 
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CHAPTER SIX 



Instructional Modules 



ThPV chapter describes the follow seven modules: 
. Systematic approafh to the lejBch I ng- learn l.nf process 
Commun I cja 1 1 on ; sy s t em 

Evaluation system • - 

r * * 'J - 

• ClajsroSHTmet-hods and t'lfeaoKing techniques 
i_ Use of 4nstructlpnal media 4 



atlona 



At * 
room learning 



CI inlcaU educational evalxirftion 

Eacfi module contains all relevant Items from the following 1 
rlals^ . 

/ * Oyitrvlew of the module ^ * - * 

Competency- basfed objectives for the module 

Petailed qutline c^f ^subcompetency-based objectives 
and related content 

SuggesteAact i vl t i es 

Required, readings 



Se fee ted annotated bibliography 



General bibliography 



J 



4' 
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SYSTEHAfTfo APPROACH TO THE. TEACHING- LEARNING PROCESS ^ 

. • • The systems approach* is not as some of. the un initiated assume, 
^\coId and mechanicaT process. It d6es not' restrict or dictate 
curxlculum content'. 'Rather, the systematic approach fs a conceptual 

-framework that can be applied to any course, content, and i? especially 
^ well suited tC allied heajth in!i^t ruction, it encompasses not only the 
tMching of fact^ and puinl^iples but also the development of attitudes 
;ahd values, and T t permitAr a virtually unlimited Variety of teaching- 

- learning situations. r • ^ % • 

, This module provides the framework f or*^ the des^ign cff the 
instructional system. ^ 

Prerequisite Module: None- . > . ' '"■ 

. ' • ' _ ' « 

B. ' .COMP^TWCY-BASED OBJEETIVES 

• ; Upon completion of this *rtodufe, particfpants will be able ttf: 



1.0 
2.0 
i.O 
4.0 



Describe the desigh of an instructional system 
Discuss the development of performance objectives 
Construct performance objectives 
Describe the relationships between objectives- to 
the instructional process 



V 
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OBJECTIVES. 



COHTEHT 
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I .C^ Describe the design oran 
* i instructional systeiii . 

I. I Define the t^achTng 
process 

\ \ 

1.2> List *the advantages of 
a sy^stematic approach 
t<^ alHed health 
Tnstructfon 
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2.0 Discus^ th^ development 

of performance objectives * 

2.1 Peicribe the ^development 
of the purpose ^ 

2.2 Des9ribe thej spec! f jcat i^ 
of competencies 

2.3 Describe the specification 
of learning objectives 



t 



of an Instructional System 




finition and Advantages 

Performance {ntening 
lObjectlyes — ^ Behavjor - 
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performance 
Instruction — ^ Assessment 



B. Aspe'cts 

T . Purpose 
2« Compor^nts( 
3. Processes ' 
feedback 
Adjustment . 

C. HiintenaUce of the Sy^em 



Tde nti licatton of Performance Object i ves 



Definition df. Purpose 



Specification of Competencfes 

C. Specification af Learnitig Objectives 

K Cognitive o'bjectives ^ ^ 

a. Knowledge (recall of specifics) 

b. Comprehension«(u$e of •sped f ics) * . 

c. Appllcatior^ (use pf concrete situations) 

d. Analysis (identification of cogMp^ relationships)* 
e^ Synthesis (assembling parts ll^o vrhofe) 
f. Evaluation (Judgment and alteration) ^ 1 c^/l 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



,0 Construct Performance 
. Objectiv.es 



IV. 



.0, Describe the relationship 
between object i'/es to the 
, < instructional process 
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2. Psychomotor objectives 

a. Communication ^f^f'"!??^ rT"! 

\nonorai (writing, body language}^ 



b. Motor 



3.' Affec^e objective^ 

a. Attitudes 

b. Feel ir>gs and appreciations 

c. Interests. ? 



Rules for Vrl ting PerfornaiKe Objectives 

Jk — "tfse^ Per f ordnance- Based Terms* Performance Directly 
* Visible or Assessable) 

6, Avoid Fuzziness ' ^ 

C. Test for Abstraction 

D. List Subcompetencies > ■ 

E. Construct Behavioral Objectives 

Reftt ionships of Ob-^ectives to Parts of the Instruct ion System 

A. Entering Behayior of Learner 

B. Methods Used iW Instruct ional Process - * 




Content To Be Conv 



D. Types of Media Selected 

E. ^ Asse&sm^nt Methods Used 
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SUeeESTED ACTIVITIES - 

«t. ^rra laboratory' session^ identify general cognitive, psychomotor, 
and affective performance objectives appropriate for a specific 
allied hea1th#dlscip1ine. 

2. •Practice constructing and writing performance objectives. 

REQUIRED READINGS 

Cohen, A. Objectives for College Courses^ Beverly Hllls^, CaV. : 
.^lenco^ Press, 19757 ' * 

Mager, Robert F. Preparing Instructional (y)jectlyes , Palo Alto, 

Cal.: Fearon Publ ishers, J 962. 1 ' * V 

SELECTED ANNQTATEO BIBLIOGRAPHY ' ^ 

Banathy, Bela. Instructional Systems , Belmont, Cal.: Fearon 
Publishers, 1968. ~ 

^ . % 

A concise and logic*^l presentation of the merits of empjoying 
^ the systems approach to instruction, including, suggestions 
for basic de^i^ and impjementation of the systems approach*. 

Kemp, Uerpold. Instructional Design . Belmont, Cal.: Fearon 
J>ub1i^hers, 1971.. 

, • » 

^ Guidelines to follow in planning for unit and course 

development within a systems approach td education. This 
is a useful resource with many examples that teachers new 
tb the systems approach wfll find provides them with models 
that^can be adapted for their own planning. ^' 

\ 

GEMERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY V * ^ . 

Cohen, A.^ ^Jectives for College Courses . Beverly Htlls, Cal.: * 
Gtencoe Pr^s, 19757 ^ ' * 

l^^tmt;cin^ John P- Thit Psychol ogy of Learning and tnstructlonj : 

Educational Psychology . Englewood Cliffs, N;J.: Prentice^- , 
Hall, Inc.,, 1968/ * ' / 

Hoicomb, J. David, and Garner, Arthur. Improving Teaching irt 
Medical Schools . Spring|f ield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1973. aT • 



Nager, Robert F. Preparing <nstructiona1 Objectives , . Palo Alto, 
Cal . : Fe^ron Pud Ushers^ 1962. ^ 

Popham, W. James , and Baker, EvaA Th^Prenttce-Hal 1 Teacher Coci^tency 
Development System (pamphlets). EngTewooTTlTf f s , N.J.: 
,Prenttce->Ha4l, 197^. 

Roueche, John, and PItmart, John. A Modest Proposal : Students Can 
Learn . San Francisco: Jos$ey-Bass, 1972. , 
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COMMUNICATION SYSTEM . ♦ . . , 

A. OVERVIEW 

Traditionally 9 teachers have taken two communication approaches: 
'*to tell them what I know,'* or "to get them to see things the way I 
' do.'* Current approaches to communication focus on the human relations 
aspects of the communfcatioQ process, taking into account such factors 
-as selective perception, interpersonal barriers to communiGatipn, and 
the deve^lppment of behavior patterns that emphasize more mAningful 
communi cat4-oa«. 

% - ' . • . 

This mo4ule focuses on some of the more prevalent communication 
and perceptual problems found in the teaclti ng-learn ing situ^rtion and 
offers possible solutidns. It. provides a conceptual foundation for 
the modules on Classroom Methods^and teaching Techniques and Use'of 
instfuctional Media* 

i 

Prerequisite Module: Syst^msitic Approach to the Teach i ng- Learning 
^ Process ^ % 

B. , COMPETENCY- BASED OBJECTIVES 

^ Upon completion pf this module, participants will be able to: 

1.0 Describe th^ communication system v 
2.0 Describe the model for perception 





C. SUBCOHPETENCY-BASEO OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



1.0 Describe the 

communication system 



1.1 Describe the components 
of the model 



1'.2 Describe the communicafclon 
process as it relates to the 
teaching- learning environment 

\ 

/ 

1.3 Pescribe the modes -iif^ 
conn^ication V 



ERIC 



System of Communication 
A. Model 



Source of 

Hessage ^ Message ^ Transmisslj3n 



Encoded 



(Sender) • 



Channel 



Feedback. 



Message Received 
and 
Decoded 



(Receiver) 

^ 



)rigi nates in sender) a \ 
iverted Into transmi ttaole form 



-B. Components 

1 . Source of message (message or 

2. Message encoded (n^sage convc 

3. Transmission channel (medFum for transmission such 
as air, paper) i <« 

k. Message received and decoded (message received by an 
Individual through the senses and connected into 
receiver's thought 'process) 

5.' Feedback -(a return communication from receiver to sender) 



C. Use In ihstrjJciTlon • • 

IP. In two-way versus one-way communication, 
2. jn teacher-oriented learning environments 
- 3. In s^udeRt-oriented learning envi ronnients 

0. Modes of Communication , — ^ 

1 . Symbol ic modes 



a. Dress >'i|rir» cosmetics 

b. Status'^Rbols 
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OBJECTIVES 




CONIES 



^ . Describe barriers to the 

_ cofnmunicattli^n process ihat 

^ < affect the teaching-learning 

- ^ prpces^^ ; 





4 



J ■ 




2 ; * Verba 1 modes 

3* Nonverbal modes' 

^•\a. Ambulation , ^ 
b. Posturing 

c • Ges tur I na " 
Barriers t^S^tiJ<lent-Teacher\ConiniYii cations^ 

1., Def^n! 

2. Physil 

3. Emotignai '^ract 

^. Algfe f^ctoVs, different levels of comprehension and* 
differences In value systems 

F..^ Ways, of Overcoming Barr^^rs 





1. Retognition^of message-or iei 

*a« Communication of content 
b. Communication of^ feelings 

2. Dealing with communication bar 



ni cations 




0 



\ 

af. Using positive ^ttendlotj behaviors* ' 

b* Activ^l istining, ri^fTSctji6n, and clari f idj^tion 

c. Devel^oping coping Dthavidrs 

d. Enhancing classVoom through ^ , / • ^ 

. \: Developing spectf^ity of communication 

f ' ^through the use of objectives ** 

l4^^ Hi* lining rel:>et1tipn in classroom communhcation 
' . Jli. Striving ^or congruency of verbaTand 
• ' ' nonverbal cues* v " * 
^ iv. A I.I ovl4ng , for- feedback process 
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OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



2.0 De.scribe the' model for 
perception 

2.1 « Hentify the characteristics 
^ of perception ' ^ , 



4 » • 



♦ ^ 



er|c 



A* 



2.2 Describe the components of 
the perception process * 



2«3 Identify the general . 

principles of perception 



tl. ModeJ for Perception ^ , . 

A. Definition (Process V/hereby an indivf^al Becomes Aware of 
th^ Surrounding^ World) . ^ 

* Characteristics 'of Perception ^ - 

T^*' Perception consists of man^^nsory .messages that do 
fiDt bc&ur^ in isa1a%te>n but are related and combfned 
" Intel complex patterns. - ^ * ^ 

^2. Individual reacts to only a small part of all that is 
talcing pVace in environment -at any one instance. 
3. Perception is .individual and unique. 



r f 



C. Components of Perception Process* 

1 . Inter^nal state of vidual 

2. 'Surrounding environment ,J 

3^. Frame of j^ef^rence tbased on Ij^ternal state anU" 
* \ / envi'ronmfent) ^ ' » 

Stim*ulcis • * ' « . r 

5. Respjjnse , ~r ' • ' 

6. Consequehce^f response ' / ^ . 
*7. New rnternjsFstate ' - ^ 

D. General Principles ff'om Research on Perception Theory 

y/^ 1. PuKposi ve'behavior requires perception. ^ 
^ 2.,, P<prceiver ^nd environment ^p*e interdependent.. 
•3. Individual pefcelves^ in terms of past experiences 
k\ . P^cceptuaT. ^xpdriehces^ are. personal and individual. 

Two pcfople will see slightly different env.i r.onments . 
6. 'Ttiough no two people can take exactly the same meanings 
* from things observed/ common experleffces 'tend to produce 
shared meanings that malce communication possible. 
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JLOBJECTiyES 



) \/ .COKTEWT> . ' 



^ I f I .1- ; ^' / /^ 



2,4 Describe applidation of the 
perception process to t;he 
teaching- I earning process 



\ 



) 



. . • -' V . 



r 



ERIC-, 



\ 1 c 



^ ^E. Application to Teaching-Learnings Pil-ocess 

K Perfprmance objective > , 

' 2.* ^ntering^ behavior 

3. Instruction ' 

k.. Performance asse$$me,nt^ 



% ■ 



♦ - 
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SELEfTED ANNOTATED B4BL I OGRAPHY 

Ber1o» David K.* ^[be Process of Commun i ca 1 1 on F New York: Holt^ Rfnehart 

' and Winston, I960. ' . , * ' / 

% ^ 

basic/ introduction to th^ theory of cornmunicatJon. Cdrrwnun icatJon 
- is described as an ongoing, dyjiamic process without starting or 
^ Stropping polnts.| Much of the text focuses on the Interdependence - 
of communication sources and receiver behavior.' It provi desman 
^^ceHent, comjwrehens iye overview. 

>laney ,\ W i 11 i am. * ^Communication and Organizational Behavior Text afTd Cases . 
Rev^ Ed, Homewodd, 111.. Richard Irwfn,. 1367, PP. 51-77- 

comprehensive afnalysis of th^^le of communication in organizajt ions; 
. ' The theory of perception as it!^BIates to the communication process 
IS wel 1 expflained. This excerpt is a good source for understanding 
organ! zatlonal behavior.. ^ X 

McCardle,» El len S, Nortverbal Communication . NewYork: Marcel Dekker, 197^» 

An inidepth' text covering tf^full range of knowledge of nonverbal 
communlcafTorf. currently in existence. Chapters oij aggression and * 
nonverbal commupication and on socio-sexual , nonverbal behaviors 
are appropriate to' the teaching-learning ^ocess. , , 

Penland, Patrfck, and Mathai, Aleyamma. Interpersonal Communication . . 
New York: Mafcel Dekker, 1974. 



A discussion of several theories of comn*inr<^|»ion' as they relate 
to interparsortal interaction. Depending on the frame of reference 
ed in teaching communication theory,- the Jbook may* offer helpfu"^ 
ilh format ion. 



GENERAL BIBLiOGj^^ff 

Bea^dslei/, Monro^C.^ Modes of Argument . New York^: Bobbs-Merr i 1 1 Cornpany, 

Bronowski^ J., and Ha?.lish, BrCice. The We.j^ern Intel lectual Trqdi'tHon . ^ 
j .New Yorkf Harper Row, Publ I shers, 1960^ 

Cherry, fc<3lin. World t^ M ^munication ; Threat or Promise? New York:' John 

Wi^y aod.Sons, 19/1. \ ^ * . 

Combs, A.; Avila, 0.; and Purkey, W. Helping Relationships : Basic Concepts 
forJt>ie Helping ProfessrfOns . Boston: Allyn S Bacon, 19fl.^ 

Eisenson, Jdhn; ' Auer, J. Jeffery; and Irwin, Jdhn V. The. Psychology of 
' Commun ic^tfi on . New York: Appleton-Century-'Crof ts , 1963.' - ~ 

^stJnger, Icon. "Informal Social Communication." Psythologlcal Review 
■1*^ 57(1950) :271-82. • ' ' \ . • 
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Gibb, Jack R. "Defensive Coninunicat#bn." Journal of Communication 
2(1961) :li»t-W. 

Johnsont O.W. fteacfiin^ Oyt : Interpersonal Effectiveness and Self 
' AictualUatlon , ^nglwood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972,. 

Jones, J.L. ''Comnunicatlon Modes: An Experimef^fal Lecture.'* In ^ 
1972 Annual Handbook for Grout> Facilitators , edited by. J. W.^ 
PhelffW^^nd J. Jones., pp. 173-78. Iowa City, Iowa: , 
University Associates, 1972. ' ' 

Lindgren, H.C. An Introduction to Social Psychology . New" York; 

John Wiley and Sons, 1972| ^ ' r 

Mager, Robert F. Preparing Instructional Objectives . Palo Alto, 
Cal.: Fearon Publishers, 1962. . 

McLuhan, Marshall. The Mechanical Bride . Bftstonr Beacon Press, 1951- 

McLuhan , Marsha 1 1 . Understand! nj Media : The Extensions of Man . 
New York: New American Library, Signet -Books, 196^. 

Rue5ch,^rgen, and'Kees, Weldon. Non ve r ba V ^ ^ommun i ca t i on . Berkeley 
andTos Angeles: University of California PresSit.1959. 

Shutz, william. The Interpersonal Underworld . Palo Alto, Cal. *\ 
Science and Behavior Books, M 966, pp. 13-33. 
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EVALUATION SYSTE^ 

A. OVERVIEW ^ ^ , 

Assuming that a systire approach is valid for the development 
and. Implementation of the teach I ng- learn I ng process, It Is then 
consistent to assume that a systematic. approach to gather^ng and 
assessing feedback data iftdL Instituting change In the teach Hfg- 
Jeanvlng process Is also valid, ^ 

This module" provides a conceptual framework for Integration of a 
systematic evaluation process with the teach I ng- learning process. 

Prerequisite Module; Systematic Approach to the Teaching-Learning 

Process 

B. COMPETENCY-BASED OBJECTIVE ' ' ' * 

\jpon completion of this mo^le, participants will be able to:. 

1.0 Describe the systematic alto roach to, evaluation 

2.0 Discuss the intention ot the evaluation system 
^ ^ with the teaching-learning process 



C. SUBOmPETiNCY-BASED OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 



08JECTIVES 



CONTENT 



1,0^ Describe the syste^tic 
approach to evaluation 



I.I Define evaluation system 



\ Describe purposes of 
evaluation system 



1*3 Describe types of 

evaluation system 4 



J .4 Describe approaches to 
eval uat ion 



IV 



J. Introduction to Systematic Approach to Evaluation 

A. Components of the* System 

1. Identification of specific performance objectives (valuation) 

2. Assessment of outcomes from objectives (assessment) 

' 3. Alteration of the system to better d^ine and attain 
stated objectives^ ( implementation^y^ 

B. t Purposes of Evaluation in Educational Setting 

1. To justify past behavior or continuing aji action 

^ 2. To monitor present behavior with an aim^o making 

improvements as action occurs and keeping within certain 
boundaries 

> • 

3. To learn about future behavior by looking at what is done 
or what is happening. 



C. Types of Evaluation Systems 

1-- Closed system (system Is established with almost fi6 

opportunity for alteration during operation of the process) 

2. 'Open system (system is constantly changing depending on 
the feedback of data from assessment) 

D. Approaches to Evaluation p 

1. Ffly^mative evaluation (evaluation Is a continuous process 
wiih change built into the system) 

2. Su\mative evaluation (evaluation Is based on a go/no go 
approach after assessment data is gathered) 

. • 

17.1 
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OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



.0 Disciiss integration of the. 
evaluation system with the 
teaching- learning process 



11. . Integration of Evaluation System \Siith the Teaching-Learning 
Process - , - [ ^ 

A. Performance Object i.ve * 

' B. Entering Behavior 

C- lns.tructlon* ' . . ' ^ - 

D. Performance Assessment * . ' 



12 ■■ 
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0. . SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

-• • 

As an, orientation to the process of evaluation, meet in small 
groups (5~6 participants) .to Identify prqblems with evaluation of 
student performances. 



E- SELECT^ ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



wain, Enoch. Evaluatiorr and the Work pf the Teacher .^ Belmont, 
Cal.: Wadsworth^Publ ishing Company, 1969* 

Contains an .excellent review of^the phi losof^^cal bases 
of evaluatii^ which elaborates in sorKe detail the purposes 
and principles of evalution. . 



F. BIBLIOGRAPHY 



;raphy / 

S Bela. In?rf 




/Baoathy, Bela. ln?ri^ctional Systems . Belmont, Cal.:. Fearon ' 
\^ Publishers,^ ^SSt. \ ~ . , . • ^ 

DeCecco, John. The Psychology of Learning and ln,$truction >. Englewood 
^Cliffs, N.J.:. Prentice-Hall , I968. ^ 

Roueche, John, Md Her rscher, Bartpn. Towa rd Inst rucFl onal 

Accourvtab i » Palo Alto, Cal.: West inghouse* Learning ' 
Xorporationr 1573- 

-Swain, Enoch. Evaluation and -the Work of the Teacher .. Belrhont, 
Cal.: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1969. 
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CLySROOTi METHODS^AND TEAfcHING TECHHIQUES - ^ ; . '] ^ 

• • • ' ^ " - ■ ■ . ' ^' 

A. *0VERVIEW '* * , 1 . * * 

. Many ^IternJbtW* methods fb^ij^ present I ng the 1e|^rrfer4iith 
selected content ftxist,'a5<M%?; been reported In? edudftional - 
research.^. .One of tfie most'"c&n|>,lex ta^ks of the designer of an 
educational system for iearnitig i^O Identify or 'predict thf 
effect lycness'of each method ofl^inftructloo' in relation,to 
idrfference^' ^ng^learners and to v^at the le&rnej is supposed 
to learh. ' " , • / , 



/ 



Thl 
thods . 



i|' module focuse* on strategies-for selB,cClng appropriate, 

S. It traces ttie strategies, back throughf specif ica.tiOrt 

«f objectives, specification of content ftor each. learning- task, 
and 'consideration of iabi 1 i ties among learners. The^dujl 
also provides the opf«rtunity f0r participants to devel^J^^dypnced 
Veveis of*co«q>eten'cy in. using important me.t;i*<3ds of teaching? 

^rerecmisitfe htodules: * Systematic Approach tb.tfi^ TeacM rig-Leaning p((ocess 
' ' (Jommunication Sysfem 



^ B. ^COHPETEKgY-BASED O^SECTIVES ^ 
Upon icomp let ion of this moduVe 



\ ; ;i.O Identify •various .methc^ds of Instruction ancf Smploy 
f 0. ^ , ^apf rop/iBte .c?})erfa 



^rtlcipahts will be al^U to: 



n theft selection 



I 2.0 Use theirlecture methoM in the instructional program 
*3.0 Use^the discussion nfethod in th6 instructional program 
4^0 Use'the demons tratiQifmet^ fnstructlonal program 

Discus;;^ the'useof the laboratdr/ ^fipd In the Imtri/ctJonal 
program 

^ * ^ . V " ' 

6.0 Discuss the .use on the ^4A^eperl3]knt ^stydy\method in the , 
instructional 'prpgram ^ . ' ' ^ 



4 ' 



C. SUBCOMPETENCY-BASED OBJECTIVES CONTENT' 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



1.0 identify various methods of 
instructiorv and employ 
appropriate crilteria iri 
thei r selection 



17. 



« 



I . Range of E.ducatlona1 Methodologies Aval lable. 
A. l^fpes of Methods ' ^ 



•ft 
B. 



^ 1 . ' Teacher-centerjsd 
2. Learner-centered 



Criteria for Selecting Methods 

Is method appropriate for objectives and nature of 
material? 

l6 method adapted, to the following capacities of 
thf learner? f 

a. Personality? „ ^ ^» 

b. Readiness? ' * 
c\ Motl»vatl<^?^ ^ 



- -4 

3* Is^ method adapted to te«icher*s persohallty and^styte? 
k» Is ^efficiency ^n impK^rtapt cbnsideration?**^' 
Role of the Teacher Vt\ |||Pposeful Learning ^ ' . 

I r/ Presents a stimulus in one of the folloM'ing ways: 

a. Gives concrete examples ^ 

b. Introduces' a probVem containjng abstract conceptis 
^ ^ Relates material to cognitive skills of^ students 



^. Directs intention to learAir activities 

: . \ 
3. Provides, a model for tei^minal perf6rman'ce 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 




^0 Use the lecture* method in the 
instructional program . 



5 ' 



Hit the purposes and 
characteristics of the 
lecture method 



i 



1 



;.ERic 



Furnishes external prompting 

5. Guides direction of thihlTing 

6. Induces learning transfer 

7. Assesses le^^ing outcome^ 

8. *Pr6vides feedbacic 



11. Lecture Method * 



A. Definition (A Formal, Organized, Preparation ^d Oral 
. Discourse on a ^Particular Topic) 



V 



'B. Purposes 

1. To convey facts, concepts; principles, ail^cogn i t i ve 
^ knowledge- , 

2. To synthesize material from niiiny source^ 

3. To -present infdrmatidnh otherwise unavai latxie. 

' ■ ' . ■ 

4. To use the expertise of a specialist 

5.. To facilitate attitqde development based on the 
credibility of teacher 

C. Characteristics . T \ ^ , , • , , 

J. It is efficient^ for cbnveyirig ^ h^rge amount of Jnfcrrtiatlon 
in a short period of time.. , ^ ^""^"^^ ^ 

/ 2. I^y concepts can be developed and emphasized^ 



A 
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1 



1\ DescriHi'^the approprla^ 
crIteVfa for selecMng the 
lecjfuf e roethbd 



3 Demonstrates the ability to 
prepar^f^ a plan for use of the 
lectu^e^ method 

k Demonstrates the ability to 
^^mploy appropriate lecjture skills 



3* it can be customi'zed to mfeetlthe needs of $tqdent4 
and their past experiences.. ^ 



It/ 



pan 



a frainewortc for future -student learning. 



0, 



^ 5. ftudents are physically passive. - \ 

6. |lt is aimed piWmarily a( one^ sense. 

7. llroltfs provision fcr feedback. ^ 
\ \^ 

• 8. '^H^^s larger^class sl?e. % 
9. It can be used In conjunctton^wl th.d^tscusslon. 
App! Ication of Criteria for Selecting L«ti^ Method 
I- Are lower- 1 e^e I cognitive objectives sought? 
2. UMectfre method suitable to learners' abilities? 



3. is lecture method adaptable to teacher's personality and 
style? , ; . 

4. Is r^tlo of teacher Input to student learning app^rlate? 

; Mlcrdteachlng'*'^ ^^^ ^ .^.^--^ ..^ ^ 

1. Definition (a >aboratory exercIse'Yor practicing 
component!, sici I Is ^f lecturing^ ^ 

.2.^hree laboratory preparations of lectures, In which the 
participant demonstrates mastery of the following sfcllls:* 



a. ^|ktiWilus variation 

b. , "et^induct lon'and use of examples 
C. Planted ^petition ' ^ 



OBJECTIVES ^' 



Use the discussion method 
In the, instruCfciort^l "^VogAip 



3l.^ list the purposes and 
characteristics of the 
discussion method 



, ^ CONTENT 



III, Discussion 'Method * v • 

A. Definition^ (An Oral Interchange^ between Teacher and 
Studefits or Student and Students) 



i- A. Definition^ (An Oral 
• Studeintj 
B. .Purposes, \ 



^ I. ^'^To facilitate s):udeQt J^^egration of know 1 edge ^al ready learned 

^ *•*'■% 
- 2. To analyze cpncepts and f Ind^relatloosTiips^ 

3* To probfem-^ol ve and apply knowledge » 

k<. To foster critical thinking ■ 

5. To deveiQp or modify att i tudes 'and to set standards 

6. To strengt-hen group 'Relationships ^ > 
^CV. Characteristic*^ . t 

1. Both teacher and student are^active participants. 

2. Rate of transfer of knowledge Js- slow. 

3* Immediate feedback js available.-' * ' 

^> Flexible since discussion can Be highly structured or 

nonstructured. 

^; Peer learning can take place. ' * ^ ^ 

. j6. It promotes group cotiesi veness. ' - ♦ 

,7- It pro\rldes emotional outlets* ' > 
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^OBJECTIVES 



Describe the appropriate 
criteria for selecting . 
the di&cussTon method 



Dertionstrate the ability 
to' prepare a pidn foY use 
of the discussion method 



<7 ' 



CONTENT ' - 

* * ' # 

8. Its effectiveness is bas^d on participants^-having 
necessary knowledge and apf>ropriate direction. 

* 

9. It is limited to sm^H groups. ^ 

AppI Icatfon of Criteria for Selecting Discussion Method 

1. Are higher-levej^ dognttive objectives, in which basic 
^ concepts are applied in analysis of problems, sdugWt? 

2. Is discussfon method suitable to learners' abilities? 

3- Is discussion method adaptable to teacher's personality 
and ^tyle?. . ' , 

\, 

k. Is ratio of teacher input to student learning acceptable?- 
Preparation for a Discussion 

1. Identify purpose of discussion. 

2. Decide how much dVrectlort is needed and s€t up agenda. 

3* Provide participants with knowledge necessary for effective 
participation. 

• - ' , .. ^ 

4. Decide on optimal stz6 for groups. ^ 

5. Consider forms such as panel discussi.ons. 

6. Give rationale for composition of groups. ' " 
J. Be prepared wlt^f comprehensive knowledge of the topic. 



OBJECT HUES 



CONTENT" 



% r 



3. If Identify the elements 
^ -of group interaction 




3*3 Demonstrate the at^ility 

to lead a discussion 
^ group 



4/0 Use t/he demonstration 

method in the Instructional 
s program 
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F. Ilementts o^Group' Interaction 

I. Cole-playing ^ ^ 
^ 2. :cS|^llct and host^ity/ 

3. Corjsensus-sharing' ' 

4, ,Group cohesivQness and group achievement 



5, Probl\em-solvlnj| strategies 



C. Microteaching ^ 

' ' U . Definition .'(laboratory exercises for practicing component 

skills of discussion leadership) 

2. One laboratory preparat ion of discussion 

3. Sequence 

a. Establish a frame of ref^nce (Identify purpose and 
reviewSertlnent information necessary -for discussion). 

b. - *Start dT^cussion with questions and comments or a 

problem. ^ - 

^ ^ c. Lead discussion and keep it within the stated agenda.' 

d. Mediate and set standards. 

e. . Reinforce participation. 

f. Sufpmarize, giving results of discussion. 



IV. Demonstration Method 



7 



A. Def initroi^ (A Carefully Planned Fresentat ion In Which the 
^ Student Is. Shown a Practical Procedure or Process 

as Procedure is Explained) 
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/ . OBJECTIVES ' 


*■ . contentI 




4.1 List .the purpgses and ; 

characteristics, of the ^ ' 
* demonstration method' 


♦ 

&. Purposes ^ j 

!• To illustrate a prir)clpi 


e or con ceo t bv concrete means 



4.2 Describe the appropriate 
criteria for selecting 
the demonstration 
method 



2. To demonstrate procedure e< task for skill learning 
Characteristics ^ i . , 

1. Students can observe^ what they are bei^ told; a procedure 
Is more readily und^rst<X)d if it can bcboth^described and 
seen . ' ' 

2. It pi'ovldes student^ with an efydent, step-by-step approach 
oa which to base their practice. 

3* Creat&a and malntaicis student interest. 

4. It involves several : senses . , 

5. It Is limited to several examples.^ \ < \ 

6. It can be harmful i^f it. is not simple and easy to follow.. 
Application of Criteria for Selecting pempnst ration Method 

1; Is a psychomotor skill sought?/ V 

2^ Is demonstration method suitable tp learners* abilities? 

. ' ' . f • ^ 

3* Is demonstration method adaptable ^to teadher's personality 
and style? * ^ 

4. Is" ratio of teact^r input to student learning acceptable? 



OBJECTIVES 



4.3 Demonstrate the arblUty 
* to prepare a plan for 
conducting a skM 1 
demonstration 



kA Demonstrate the abiljty 
to conduct a skM 1 
! demonstration ^ 



Discuss the use of'^the 
laboratory method In , the 
insWuctional program 



lao 



CONTENT 



E. Preparation of a Demonstration 



1. Identify object iv^of the demonstration. 

2. Work through the step-by-step procedures compi^ising the 



3. 
k. 
5. 



Work through eacl^ component of skill. 



/ 



Make sure key points ai*e emphasjzed. 

Have all necessary c^terials and equipment' arvai 1ab1e% 
apid in good working order. , . 

Microteaching 

Definition (laboratory sessions for practicing demonstrations) 

One laboratory preparation of a skill demonstration, u§4ng 
jc ^ videotaping 

3»' Sequence ^ 

» a. Establish a frame of reference and spell out objectives 

b. Be sure demonstration vis visible to all students 

c. .Demonstrate the skill Jn Its entirety 

d. Provide a running description cff what is belrtg done 

e. Emphasize key point in step-by-step narrative 
f; Demonstrate each component part 

^ g. Allow students to verbalize what they saw 

h. Re-demqnstrate the entJre skill , t 

I I 
V. Laboratory Method - • ' i 

A. Definition (First-hand Experience Acquired through Use of ' 
Actual or Simulated Data and Materi^U) 



r 

r 
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OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



List the purposes and 
characteristics of ^he 
laboratory method ' 



Describe the approprrtate 
criteria for selecting 
the laboratory method 



B. Purposes * 

1. To allow students to use actual or simulated experiences 
.in solving. real problems or^in practicing skil Is 

2» To fafi^li late* application of theory to practice 

^ * * * 

3. To faciUtate JoJteftration of problem-solving skills with 
skill performance goals 

C. 'Characteristics 

I. Students actively participate. * ' 

'2.^ It arouses motivation and interest. 

3. Learning can take ,p lace in a^ s i tuat.ibn' as realistic as 
possible. * , ' 

4. It can be relevant to learners' needs. 

3^ It is more time-consuming than other methods. 

6, Students mUst have the necessary psychomotor abilities 
before thtfy can practice. 



Motor ski 
occurs. 



7- It pjjovidds for immediate feedback, 

II practice, ^s well as reinforcement of knowledfe, 



Application of Crjteria for $($^lecting Laboratory Method 

1. Is labor.a|t<iry method suitable to objectives?, 

2. Is laboratory method j^uTtal^le to learners'. abM tties? t 
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OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



f 



f i 



5^.3 Demonsitrate tfie ability 
to prepare a. (Han for 
conducting a laboratory- ♦ 
* based experience^ r 



i 



6.0 Discuss the use of the 
Independent ^tudy method 
In the instructional program 



■7 
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3; Is laboratory method adaptable to« teacher's persoruajity 



and style? 



k. Is efficiency ratio^^ teacher Input to student^ learning 
acceptable? - -j ' " / ^ " 



Preparation of a Laboratory' Exper fence 
I. Prepare task analysis of the desired behavior 
Determine objectives. 



Determine necessary prerequisite knowledge and skills 
necessary for laboratory; assess-^ students. 

Prepare laboratory agenda for studetits. 

Identify and have available necessary materials and 
equipment. % 



vr. 



'6. Prepare ^student g&ide questions. 
7.' Determine assessment procedure. 

tndependent Study Method 

A. .Definition (Guided Self-Learning) 

B. Exarr.ples ' 
II I . SI idetapes ^ ^ 

' 2. Programmed learning ii]6(ruct;ion 
3. Computer-assisted Ifistruction ' 
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OBJECTIVES 



00 



6.1 List the purposes and 

characteristics of 
_ . the independent study 



6.2> Describe the appropriate, 
criteria for selecting 
the independent study 
. ; -method • 
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CONTENT 



C. Purposes 

^ I. To learn in situations wherfe a formalized 
is either unavai labMe^ or infeasible 



program 



2r. develop habits and skiH*s of independeri t learning * 
J'o provide flexit)ility for individualizing! teaching' 



D. 



«^n accordance vu th student needs 
Characteri4^tics 

1. Studjhts are active and respohslble for learhing. 

2. Students are allowed to progress at their own raters. 

3. It is customized to meet indi vidual*5tudent needs 

k. Students mu$t have motivation, ability, and opportunity 
to study. 



E. 



5- Jhe teacher acts as a resource guide. 

'6i It* can be mcxi^e tinte-consuming than more formal methods.^ 
Application of Criteria for Selecting Independent Study] Method 

1. T^re lower -cognitive and problem-solving skills sougirt? 

2. Is inf^jyiendent study method sui table to learners'' abilities? 

3. As Independent ^tudy method adaptable to teacher's 
personillty and style?^ 

k. Is ratJo of teacher input to student learning acceptable? 

' ' ' ■ ■ ■-.lb? 



{ ^■^^ ' 

1 


rr~ 


^ : : ^ : : : "T^ ■ ^ 


6.3 Demonstrate the ability 
>to prepare d plan for 
sett rag MP an independent 
- ^6tudy |>i:oject . • 

♦ . . ./^ _! 

■ - ^ 

« 

% 1 


. F. Preparaflpn oY an Independent Study ** - 

■ . ' ' ' • . ' . ^ •'■v.-'»-v4 

l< Help stAident>to>: » , . * • 

. a. Identify objectives* - 

b. Identify available resources. . * % 
'c. Develop a methoddl^gy for- achieving bbjjectives. 
, ^ d. Set up a periodic advifiement schedule. 
• ' e. "Fstablish a ueporting procedure. - ' 
_ • ' f. EstabI ish an evaluaflon pr6cfdure.^ . 






.2.' Assess results of th^ Independent project. • > . • 








mm* 

*- 






•: •;. . 1 




I .... ^ 




f 

e 
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0. .sugqestEd activities . . 

. K Plan a unit of' instruct ion for a speci fi q all ied. heal th course:. 

a. Define specific comijetdicy-based objectives |§ 

b. Bef I r>e •content for the unit * ' ^ 

c. identify specifTc methods of instruction, ' 

'd. '^denfify^student activities -v * - - 
e. Develop, a blb-1 ibgraphy for the unU 
\ f. Identify, length of unit r . " ' 

.... ^lln,.: ^ 

• 2. , Create at least two one-Fi^^Hp|Pn plans for the above unit: 
^ ^^^^^^ > ' 'J 

a. ' Defijie- specif ic subcompe^^ncy-based, objectrve? 
.b. Define s(>ecific cojitent , • 

'c. Identify specific method of instruction , . - " 
y * d.^ Iderjti fy student act r^I ties * . 

e^, Identif-y references - , * » 

^ * ' . ^ ' . ' ' > , 

3*. In a microteaching laboratory, present tbree 10-minute laboratory 
« presentations,, demonstrating mastery of the identified microteachi ng 
skills. ' ' 

V ' , • • ■ . 

k. In a microtea^fng laljoratory, present one lO-minute laboratory ^ 
presentation, demonstrating mastery of the -skills needed to lead 
a gi^oup disdussion. \ • - \ ^ , . ; ^ ^ 

5* In a Xjiicroteaching \ab^Ft&S^fi^ demonstrate one , psychomotor -ski jj^. ' 

^. . ^ ~ 

£. ■ REQUIRED READINGS ' *• * \ " ' ' . 

— ^ • *• , ■ 

Allerr, Dvyrght, e^ al. Microt'eaching SklJU .(pamphlets). Washington, D.C 

. Ge'neral Learhijv^ Cofporation, 1 969 . ^ K • ' ' ■ 

Banathy, Bela. In^tru^ional Systenlg . Beltnont, Cal.: Fcaron Publ Ishers, 
1968.> ~^ ' ^ .• - " 

Cohen,' Art hiar. . Objectives ' for College Courses * ^ Beverly' Hi lis, Cal.' 
^ • Iflencoe Press, 1970. t * 

- • : 

F. SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBllOGRAPHY- 

. ' \ ' . - ' ' ^ " . * . ^ . • 

Art«n, Dwlght, and Ryan, Kevin. > Mijgroteaching . New York: Addj son-fesle^ 
. ; • PubUshing Company,' 1969^ < - ' 

^ Describes the concept of breaking- teach i ng down Into component 
parts and then provides the reader with detailed descriptions of 
how to develop a training program that^uses microteachlng. 



Allen,*Dwight^ et a1. Microteaching Skills (pan/phi ets ) . ' * 
Washington, D.C.:. General Learning Co'rpoca/Cion, I969. 

A series of pamphlets with accompany ing^tr/igg^r films to be used 
as structured laboratory experiences. The pamphlets provide an 
in-depth analysis of each microteaching 9x111, a discussion of 
relevant learning theories ,«3nd suggested train! D^^apd evaluation 
protocols. 

' m' . ^ ^ 

Banathy, ^ela. Instructional Systems ^- "Belmont. Cat.: Fearon. Publ Ishers, 
1968. ^ 

' , - ' 

A concise and logiW presentation of the merits of^ employ ing 
thfe systems approacn <o Instruction** Suggestions for basic- 
design and implementation of the systems approach are incfuded. 

Cohen, Arthur. Objectives for College Courses . Beverly Hills, Cal.: , 

Cjencoe Press, 1370. 

I. ^ , 

A good introduction to writteh objectives for college Qourses. 
tHIs presentation, includes a useful discussiort of the rationale . 
^ ' for employing objectives at the college level. 

GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY y - 

Allen, Dwight^nd Ryan, Kevin. MIgroteaching . New York Add l^son -Wesley 



Publ |shing||Company, 1969- 

AllWn, Dwight W. , et al. Microteaching Ski Hs (pamphlets). 
Washington, D.C.: General Learning Corporation, 19^9. 

Banathy, Bela^w Instructional Systems . Belmont, Cal.: Fearon Publishers, 
1968. ' ^ - 

# • • ' 

Cohen, Arthur M. Datel ine '73 ' * Heretical Concepts for the Commun i ty 
College. Beverly Hi llsv Cal.: Glencoe Press, 1969. 

Cohen, Arthur M. Objectives for CetLlege Courses . Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Glencoe Press, 1970. ^ 

Cohen, Arthur M. and Brawer, Florence B. Confronting Identity : The 

Community College Instructor. . Englewodd CI iffs, il. J. : Prentice-Hall, 
1972. ^ * ^ 




DeCecco,- John P. The Psychology of Learning and Instruction : Educational 
Psychology . Englewodd Cliffs, nTXI Prentice-Hall, 1968. ' 

Dubici, Robert^ ancj Taveggia, Thomas C. The Teaching-Learning Paradox . 
Eugene, Ore.: Center for ^the Advanced Study of Educ^lonal [ 
Admin i St rat ioa, I968. ^ . - 

Elsele, James E.' tomputer Assisted Planning In Curriculum and Instruction 
. Englewood Cliffs, ^.J.: Educational Ji^chnology Publications, 1971. 

■ # 
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^fiagnen Robert, M. The Conditions of Learning , New Yprk: Holt, 
Rriehart and Winston, 1965** 

Gronlfid, NOrman. Stating Behavioral Objectives for Classroom 
Instruction , London: Col I ier-Macmi I Ian Company, 1970. 

Hllgrad, Ernest R. , and Bower, Gordon Theories of Learning . New 
York: Al)pleton-Century-Crofts,- 1966. ^ ' . 

Johnson, David W». Reaching Out . Englewood Cliffs, M.J.: f rent Ice-Hal 1 , 
. ' 1972. • ■ . ^ 

Johnson, Stuart R. , and Johnson,, Rita B. Developing Individual ize^tf^ i|j^ 
Instructional Material . Palo Alto, Cal . : Weistinghouse Learning 
Corporation, 1970. , ^ 

Kemp, Jerrold E. Instructional Design . Belmont, Cal.: Fearon 

Publishers, 1971. ' ' . ' ' ^ 

KrathwoKI , J)avi d, et al . Taxonomy of Educational, Objectives , Handbook 1 1 
The Affective Domain . New York: David McKay Company, 1970. 



Laft, Joseph.^^ 'tfbup Process : An Introduction. Palo Alto, Cal.: 
National^ress Books, J 970. " . 

LeFrancois, Guy. Psychology for Teaching . Belmont , Cal . : Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, 1972.^ 

Lysaught, Jerome P^ ed. Individualized Instruction it> Medical Education . 
'Rochester, N.Y.: The Rochester CJearinghouse, University o^ Rochester 
' 1968. ► 

" Mager^ Robert F. Goal Analysis . Belmont, Cal.: Fearon Publishers, 1972. 



/ 



Ma^r, Robert F. Preparing Instructional Objectives , ^alo Alto, Cal 
Fearon Publishers, 1962. 

P V 

Mi I leivJ^^orge E., et al. Teaching ^and Learning in Medical School . 
o^Cainbridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972. 

Postlethwai t, S., et al. The/^dio*tutorial Approach to Learning . 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1972. 

Po$tman, Neil, and Weingartner, Charles. T^aching^as a Subversive 
Activity . New York: Dell Nblishing Co., Delta Books, 1969. 

Roueche, John E. and Herrscher, Barton R. Toward Instructional 

^ccounfti I Jty . Palo Alto, Cah: WestTnghous* Learning Press, 1973- 

Roueche, John E. and Pitman, John. tA -Modest Proposal; Students Can Learn 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1972. 

Skinner, B. F. The le^lmology of Teaching . New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,^68. 

^ • J- 



• ^ Taytoj;, Harold, How to Change Colleges . New York: Holt/ Rlnehart and 
and Winston, >971 ♦ • ^ ' * ' 

, Trave/'s^ ibbnri M, W. ed. Second Handfaoofe of Research on Teadiing .; 
• Chicago^ IWnd'iteNany, 1973. 

Pertinent Professional Journals 

' . ' % J 7i V ^ 

^' AUIed ilgalth Jrends 

'"^ y , * ' • • . , » 

.^ ^mert^an Education ^ ^ ^ 

:Elrticatiortal Technology ^ ' - ' 

^ Improving College.and University Teaching , . ' 

. ^ j£uhial_£f Med Teal Mucat ion 

Joumal^ V Teacher Education 



Juolor Col lege Journal , / 

Phi Dtflta Kaplan 

Professional journals for alVied health professidns 
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USE OF IfiS^RUCTIONAL MEDIA . ' ' 

A. . OVERVIEW ' / : ^ • ' ' 

Cui^rent theories of learning and instruction take into account 
the potent^ial of instructionaf cnedia presentations in the teaching-' 
learning protess.. Increasing enrol Im^nts, /a shortage of adequate' 
^clinical facilitjcs, new kmds of students to be served, and the very 
nature of the subject rriatter of tiie Sundry allied health disciplines 

♦ also motivate use of the newer approaches to instruction. *' ' 

V ' * » 

This module focuses on participants* understa(nding the ^iecision- 
^ making considerations involved in selection of appropriate instructional 
media packages, becoming familiar with the media^ resources available, 
and producing functional media packages<^ sui table' for cVassroofq use. 

, Preiequisite Modules: Systematic Approach to the Teaching-Learning Process 

Communication System ' / | . 

Bi COMPETEMCY-BASED OBJECTIVES • - ^ \ ^ 

Upon completion of thfs module^ participants will be able" to: 

UO Discuss the concept' of J earning through ^use of ^ 

media presentatiohs " 1 ^ ' 

2.0 Identify and discuss t^e common types of instrjictional , ; 

^^media presentations , \^ ^ 

3-0 Identify the major resources avai'lable for securing^ 

media presentations ' . - s • ' • * 

A Oe^fine the criteria for selection* of an appropriate^ 

^ medium . 

;5»0 Demonstrate efficient operation of the major types 

of media equipment used in the daily instructional ^ V 
process . . \ ^ . 

6.0 List the elements of a production pl-annjng ^del and, 

demonstrate ^he ability tp prepare a production plan * . 

7*0 Demonstrate the ability to produce selected media 

packages' * , / ' 



V* 
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C. SUBCOHPETENCY-BASEO OBJECTIVES AND CON 

♦ 

OBJECTIVES ' ' . 



1.0 Discuss the concept of 
learning through ^use of 
media presentations'- 



-.1 



1.1 Discuss i^e major usei ^ 
/ of instructional 
media presentations 



I .2 Disouss the theory that 
has been developed .from 
*' research on various 
• .types of iriigr'dia 
-presentations 



CONTENT • . ^ -. 



Introduction tcf Instructional Media Presentations 



- " - ♦ 

A. Definition (instructional Resourj:es in Which Course Content 

^ Has Been Represented by a Mechanical or Electrical 

Means in a Predetermined Seqiii^ce that Can Be , 
. Repeated To 6ring About a t)es!red Change in 

<BeHavior) * , " . A - - • ^ ' . • 

B. Concept of Hardware and Software - \ • 

C. Main Uses of Media Presentations . • • 

. ^ ^ * k • - 

1. Supplemeht to primary presentatipn ' " * , ^ , 

^ * ' ^ ' ' \ ' ' > , ' • . ' 

2. ^Primary means of instruction ^ . . ^ ' 

D. General Theory .cm Types of Media Presentat i,ons * ' . • ^ 

1. I6mm and 8mm teachJng films can increase learner acquisition 
.of informatlon*^nd skills*. '* * . ^ • ' 

* 2. Well-planned graphic materials— including charts, diaarctms, 
. graphs, pictures, etcr* promote greater conceptual i;2^ion * 
and understandings tKan that usually g|iined^'h rough verb^al ^ ' 
narration. ^ ^ * * * 

3. Careful ly selected audio materials have been found to 
significantly help stude/its achieve learning goal Sw. 

^. Systematic classroom use of instructi<^al. television can, 
/ significantly increase learning.' , _ , 

' 5« Carefully planned projected still "images-'including slides 
and fi lmstrip&-*have been [found to significantly increase 
learning, p^rticularly-wnen accompanied by verbal narration. 
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.OBJECTIVES- 



CONTEHT 



ON 



].i identify the general 
VearhifVg concepts and 
principles ihji^re 
.^ref^vdnt to tne use of 
. > media presentations 
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6. Programm^^.l«irruct ion,> ^when , experienced bj(^ students 
compatibly, with the fiemands of the process, has produced \ 
sighificant and decelerated learning 'out comes. 

' . ^' 

7. Individualized learning modules can be devrsed which ^ 
permit Jea^aer^ to proceed af their own pace and to * 
learp iignificantly iiore* lnfoHii|io^ through s^l f-tutoi^lal 
involvefnent' than they^would le^n.if they were bound .to < » 

^Tlce^ tfte pace of J>M^^-group instruct^ijpn. ^ 

General Learning Tenets Irppor^iant to Media Presentations 

1. Motivation of th^ learner - * 

a. Uniqueness of learner tensidered ' ^ 

b. Perception as foundation of learning 

2. Concept; of 'relevancy in fetftning ^ • * 

3. ' Organizational factors - * 

J^articlpcitjon and practice by. fiie learner 
5. Repetition and variation of f^Ajmili an^l strategies 



ppropriateness of prfesentjatidn^te 

7. Clarify, relevance, effect! v^eneJl^Wv^^di urn 

a. Media u^^ for repeti'tTon 

b. . Media use^fgr clarification <> 

8. Teaching for transfer 

. , a. ' Leaming^d behavior change ^ 
, * b: Media and i^reative ''leading 




1 

V / 

• 

4 


OBJECTIVES ' - CONTENT 


/ 

l» ■, . • . 

Identify and discuss the 
cofimon types pf instructional- 
media presentations ,^ ' 

2.1 Discuss.^stin-p0jection 

prevsent^ions as a 
, medium ^ . 

; ^ • 
■1 ■ ■ 

^ ► » 

• 

♦ * 
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' 3.\ Prompt reporting of results 

' J' a.- Use of teaching machines for immediate reinforcement 
b. Principles from field of behaviorism 

II.- Common Types of Instructional Media Presentations 

A. Still-Projection Presentations 

, I- Types ^ ^ ' 

a. Overhead transparencies ^ 
^ b. Sjrde^ and fil'mstrips . 

2. Research on still pictures^ 

a. Still pictures stimula^ student interest. 

b. Properly selected and adapted, pictures help readers 
♦ understand and remember tHe content of accdropanying 

rental materials. , 4 ^ 

c. Simple line drawings can be more effective as 
L^ormation transmitters than either shaded drawings 
OT^reallstlc drawings;^ /ully realistic pictures flood 
the viewer with vtsual information and are thus less 

g , effective as learning stimuli than simplied pictures I 
or drawings.. 

&. Color In pictures may pose a problem* N * , 
") * 

i. Color in pictures may not enhance teaching and 

learning. ^ 
il. If used, color should Jbe realistic, not Just 

random decoration. / 
IJi. If what is taught involves color concepts, 
pictures In realistic color are preferred* 
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OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



Mi 
00 




\ e. 



r. 



When concepts in^lye motion, a single stfll picture 
is likely to be Jess effective than a motion-picture 
film of the .same action j but a' sequence of still 
pictures might reduce flooding by too 'rapid a f/low 
of 1 i ve action.. ' 

Verbal and/or symbo^ltc cueing olF sti I f\ pictures 
tbrough use of prniws c/r other marks ca)\ clarify 
the Tnessag'e. . / / ^ 



3. Selection^f still projeotlon 



Generally not suitable if motion cone<?(ff?^are( required 
Suita|)le where step-by-step developments according to 
a fixed logical prbgression need to presented 
Suitable where visual ideas must be commurxlcated 



a. 
b. 

d. Suitable If brief written eyes are needed to organize 
learning ^ 

i. Statements (^|^bject Ives 
ii. Recap of important points made during lecture ' 

^. Overhead transparencies 



a. Uses 



I. To proJectl.words , pictures^ d/tagrams, flow charts 
•ii. As sut^titiute for a blackboa^ 

b. Advantages \ 



\\\. 
1 V. 
V 



i. Allow ^^eajpher to face 'cla^s 
ii^. Preserfi^ Information In systematic step-by-step 
sequen^s ' . 
Are ti^Jy flei^ble 

Are amiys under the control of the Instructor 
Are Slated for planned repetition and 'review 
vi. Requ1r% onfy limited planning, 



CONTENT ^ ^\ 



9 vM. Can be' prepared by a variety of Inexpensive methods 
^ vlil.. Provides more stimuli than a blackboard In .terms 

^ .of cojor. Images » pictures 

Ixt Are partfcularly 4iseful wlfh large groups 



t 



D I sadvan t age s ^ 
« ' • * i' 

i. Requires special equipment^ fdcllltles» and 
skll^is ^for more advancecf' preparation niethods 
II-. Are unsuited to long narrative visuals 

SHdes and filmstrips ^ 

a. Uses ( . , 

I.*^ To Illustrate and develop concepts through use of 
" concrete pictures presented sequentially 
II. To tell a story * 
ni. To Illustrate something, that cannot be brought 
-into classroom 

b. Ad^ntages > 

1 • ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

I. Are Inexpensive to make and u9^ 
h. Can be. paced to suit learner ' • 
Ilj. Result in colorful , realistic reproductions 
i of original subjects >^ . • • 

iv. Aias easily revised and up<lated . . • 

V. «ArV easi ly handle||£nd stdretf 
vi. 'JitiWze any 35mm camciN \ 
,vVI. Can be combined with narrative* tape for greater 
effectiveness ^ 



c. Dip^vantages t 

' i. Require some^skill in photography 
^ y ii.. Require spect^V equipment for close-up 
>^ i ' photography and copyin'g 

- , ill. Can get x>ut of sequence if handled imp-ropdrly 
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OBJECTIVES 



: CONTENT 



2.2 Discus^ axfdfotape 
present^flons as a 



I. 



B. Audiotape Presentatjons 

1. Types of audiotapes 

a, . Reel-to-reel - 

b. Cassette 

2. Research on audiotape presentations 



o 
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a. 



b. 



} 

It has been found that audiotape preserrtatioos by 
themselves can be effective as a means of learning. 
Audio-cueing is important in- conjunct ion^wlth Visuals. 
''Some verbalization is better than non/^ altl}Ough no 
opjti^MM amount has been ideptifled^ i - 
A visual jnessage is often ambiguous and subject to 
personal interpretation; the use of words is ofteji^ 
essential for clarification. ^ 



Uses 



a. To store and retrieve information 

b. Alone as a' supplement or with other media as the 
prime means of instruction 



k. Advantages 



a. Are easy to prepare* with regular tape recorders . ^ 

b. Require easy-to-use equipment ^ . ^ 

c. ' Are inexpensive 

d. Can store speeches or lecture for use at a later, date 
e^' Can be used to provide verbal narration in conjuncjtlon 

wi toother media 

5t Disadvantages . ^ , 



. P 



Hay be overused 
rovide only one stimulus for learning 



> 
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OBJECTIVES 



2.3 DiVeuss motion films as 
medium 



f 
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C. Motion Films 
>. Types 



a. IBnm fi Im 

b. 8inm film 

c. Videotape' 



1. Research on moXlpn I Im^ 



a. 



b. 



c. 



e. 
f. 



Films may bemused as the sol e^ means of teaching 
certain factual materials or performance skills. 
BuMt-in viewer-partfcipation act ivi ties /and planned 
repetition of key points seem' ta produce greater • 
learning. ^ ^ * ^ 

Learning may be increased by providing a^erbal 
introduction to the film and by-stat^Rg the purpose ^ 
of U\e ftlffl and the importance of the^,howing. 
Learning can also be Increasjed by repeated shoMiijgs 
of the fi1m» as well as by pretesting and pos^testinc;. 
One ^showing of film that^ demonstra*tes a conjplex 
ski II is unlikely to4>e sufficfent* Repeat show^gs ' 
are recommended especially if studen^s^car^ pracrrte' 
the skill on the spot *and VeTer repeatedly to th^ * ^ 
f i I m. ' . ^ ^ 

Notes should not be taken during the^film. « • 

Motion ijq films appears to improv^ the. types of 
learning that involve ^peed, aption^* and reaction; 
changJiiJI viewpoints; and p/dgressive chaoges. 



3. Uses 



a*.^ To introduce ancl i I lust rate >fi concept > 
bl 'To illustrate procedures aqd activities that 

involve motfoh > . ^ 
c. To provide an overview of a subject • 
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OBJECTIVES 

— ^ 1 



/ 



/ 



/ 



li^ Qlscuss prograramed learning 
as a medium , 



CONTENT 



Advantages / ' * 

a* Incorporate sound and picture fn one package; 

can facilitate total learner involvement' 
'b. Can be us^ as a supplement or can play a 

primary rofe In instruction * ^ 

c. Are useful with, individuals,, as well as groups of 

an sizes ^ 
^ d. Ensure a smooth flowing presentation of subject 
e*. Can be recorded for playback when guest lecturers an4 

experts are unavailable 
fi AMoH students and teachers to view themselves and 

critique their oUi performances 
g. Can be low in. cost and easy to use In cartridge form 

(e'.g., Super-8 films) 

5* Disadvantages 

^ tk 

a. Can -be. expensive to prepare in terms of tinie, 
equipment, materials, and services' 

b. Require careful planning and skill in production 

c. Are shown at a set "pace, and no time for student 
questions " ' 

d. May quickly become obsolete' In content ^ 

Programmed Learning 

f 

\\ Types ' . 

a.^ Printed teJft 
' b. Computer format 

2. Res^sarch on programmed learning * ' " . 

a. Reseat'ch does not show that programmed learning 
teaches more quickly than teachers, but students 
can successfully use. it. * 
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b. Programmed learning! because of its small sequential 
steps, reduces student errors during the learning process. 

c. A learning program tends to level the differen^s in 
learning capacities among students. 

d. Individual learning time for completion of a learning 
program may vary considerably since students work at 
their own speeds. ^ ♦ 

e. Predicting individual stud^n^t success may be harder 
with 'prog ramnied learning,, because' slow learnei^ mey 
perform better on programmed materi'al than would have 
been antfcTpate'd. , • 

f. Programmed learning may increase the student's motivation 
to learn because it can provide immediate knpwiedge of 



success. 



Uses ^ , 

a. Programmed learn^'ng usual ly works best with lower ^ 
cognitive learning objectives for acquiring cognitive 

.knowledge of pro^edufes. - ' • 

b. Computer-ass istetl instruction is particularly appropriate^ 
^ for game simulation and problem-solving approaches 

to learning. 

c. ^ Prbgrapjmed learning is best used in conjunction^wi th 

other methods of instruction (e.g., other audi\i-tutor iai 
^ instructional packages^ classroom presentation! 



Ad>/^Ktages 



li\>-tuto 
in4, etc 



a. Can save the learner time 

b. £an save the teacher time 

c. Al lowsmaterial to be presented to each student In 
^mal I steps 

d. AIlOMS^or orderly presentation of material 

e. Reduces student errors during the learning process 

f. Allows students to actively respond to material * 
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OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



3*0 identify tl>e major' resources 
available for securing media 
% presentations ^ — 



OQ > 



g. Faci I t tates imfnediate feedbacic 

h* Alloifisthe student to proceed at own rate of speed 

i. Al lo«i6 student to evaluate own learning 

J. Al lows instructor to ga^ge learning progress 

v.. Can allow for updating more easily than printecT" pages 

(e.g.» computer-assisted instruction) 
\. Keej||answers hidden until thesStudent chooses an answer; 

preVntr" cheating . ' 
m. Can store latge amounts of information efficiently 'I 

5. Disadvantages 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



Some programs, especially those organized linearly^ 
tend to be dull. ^ ' " ^ 

Learning programs talce a great deal of teacher time 
to plan and implement. They are also time-consuming — 
to field-.test. . tl 

The ethical concern of dehumanizing the learning pi*oce$s 
may need to be considered. ^ , 

Computer-assisted instruction is very costly; at 
least Initially. ~ 
Computer-assisted io^tr^ictfon requires slciUed conyHiter 
technicians to develop programs and oi)erate equipment. 
Computer time for instruction may be hard to get If 
/institutional computers are overt^x^d. 
Students may haAA| a difficult time adapting to ocogrammed 
learning- If they ^are Aised to le^aming in other ways. 



III. Available Resources for Media Presentations 

A. Examples of Federal Sources 

. ' ^ / 

I. Natfonal Hedlcal Aydlo-vlsual Center 
National Library of r Medicine 
U NMAC. Annex 

.2111 Piaster Bridge Road, Ht 
At I an t^, Georgia 30324 ^ 



ERIC 
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2. Central Office Flljfi Library 
veterans Administration 
VerMnt Avenue and H- Street, NU 
Washington, D.C. 20025 

3. Medical Him Library 

^ ^ Naval Medl,cal School 

f^Aiitional Naval Hedical Center 
fbckvMle Pike 

Bethesda, Maryland 20014 , 

B. ExaropHs^of State Sources 

K dffice of Public Health Education 
New York State Department of Health 
ik Holland Avenue 
Albany, Nrty York 12208 

2. Educational Recordings LIbilairy 
State University of New York 
$9 Washington Street 
Albany, New York I220t 



C. Examples of Professions^ 



sociatlons 



t'^<>Aiierican Hospital Association Film Library 
44 East 23rd Street 
Njew York, 'New York 10010 

2. /teerlcaip^jcal Association « 
*535 North dearborn Street 

2 Chicago', Illinois 606lO 

r 

3. AMA-MLM Fll^lbrary 

National League for Nursing ' * 

10 Columbus Circle , 
Mew York, New York. I00I9 
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D, ExaAiplefof National Associations 

1. American Cancer Sochety 
219 East^ kind Street n 
Nlfew Yortc/N^wgork 10017 ' # - 

i. N^lonal Headquprters ^ « 
, , ^ AmenI can National Rfed Crbss 
, ' T8th aDd D Streets, N\f . 
Washington, D,C. 20006 

E. Examples'of Educational Associa^ons 

K Audlo-^lsifel Center, Indiana University 
Bloomlng^on, Indiana HjkQ] , . 

. • 2. Audio, Visual Center, film Library 
Un I velrs i ty ot Ken tuc^kjil, 
Reynolds Bldg. JBBf v 

50P^ 




Lexington, Ky, 405C 



♦ 3- ia|Ira Distribution Supervlsorj^ * 

. Divisloit pf ^k>tjon Figures ' ' 
Ohio State' University 

• ^ f885 Nell Avenue -x^- . > 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

^Examples of Comftierical^^l^^lzations^ 

1. ^ Eastman* Kodak Fl Im l^^ary 

3*3 State Street^ . . 

. Rochester, Jiew York 14608 . ^ . 

2. Te)ft FilfF^ pivlsioi/ 1 
Mc6raw-HIH Book Company * 
3^0 We^t 42nd Streej^ ^ v v*, 

^ ;New Yorkt New,York . 10036 
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CONTENT 



4.0 , Define the criteria for 

selection of an appropriate 
medium^ 
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J* 3. Trainex -Corporation 
. . P.O. Box 

. Garden Grove ^ California 92642 

IV. Criteria for Sel4ctian of an Appropriate Medium 

A. Medium Should Be Appropriate to Inytruetibnal (A>Jecthves 

1. Cognitive objectives 

2. Psychomotor objectives ^ 

3. Affect ive- object 1 ves ^ 

B. Medium Should Be in Accord with Leanring Theory - 

1. Should present a stimulus .(basic knowledge) 

* . 

2. Should direct the learner** s attention 

3. Should provide a model of expected perfonnance 
« k. Should furnish external prompting^ 

'5. Should guide direction of learner's thinking 

6^^ Should induce learning transfer 

^ 7* Should assess learning outcome^ 

8. Should provide feedb^k 

C. Medium Should Be Adapted to^the Capacity of the Leiarner 

1. Should be adapted to teaming levels of students 

2. Should be adapted to prior background of students 



OBJECTIVES 

-I 



Demonstrate effective 
operation of the major types 
of media equipufent used^^n 
the^daily instructional 
process 



2Jj 



% 

^ ' ' ^ CONTENT 



1 . 



Instructional Materials Should Be Stlmulatin9 



I. Should utilize a number of* stimuli for learning 
' 2, Should not- be'lk>rinQ 

. 3* Shbuld involve the learner actively through tests and 
gerreral refsponses ^ 

E, Hedlu%Should Be Instructional ly Efficient and Effective " 

1. Shbuld organize ^material into togent led'rning sequences ' 

2, SftQMld be evaluated to detenfrht^^^^v^iether objectives of 
, the presentsitlons are met 

the format established for the medium 

V, operation of^EqUipment 

A. • 35 mm Si fde Projector \ 

B. 16mm Hot'ion-plcture Projector / ' 

C. ^ 8mm Ho^ion-picture Projector / 

D. Fllmstrip Projector 

E. Tape Recordet ^ 

F. Videotape Recorder ^ " ' ^ 

Overhead Projector • ' f 

t(. 3$mm Camera 

i . 8 fliim Camera ' « 

J* 

J. 8mm Single-loop Projector * 
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OBJECTIVES 



^6,0 List the elements of a 

>ro<l«<ction planning mode^ 
and demonstrate the 
'a)>lllty to prepare « 
production plan 



ON 



CONTENT 
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VI . Planning Model-- Selection ^ Production , and Use of 
Instruct ional Hedia Presentations 

K : 

'A. Assess Entering Behavior of Learners 

B. Define Instriictional Objectives 

C. Id^tif/Types oV Objectives Sefeeted 
^ .1. Cognitive objectives ' 

2. Psychomotor objectives^ 
" 3, Affective objectives 

D. Develop Content from Objectives 



I. Determine Possible Channels of Commf^lcatfon Bas^d on ^ 
tdeiitlfied Objectives and Content 



F. Assentile a LVst of Hedia that HJght Satisfy thef' 
for E V 




remeni 



K Use criteria for election of^jippropriate wcdlH^ (refer to |V), 



2. Delete any media that will not adequately achieve oin«ctU 
and convey content material. *'/| 

3. ^^1ete any media that are unlikely to suK yoQr t^rgjet / 

^^tudents. / 

* ^ y / 

G. Search for a Hedia Presentation Appropriate to flibje^tlves and 
Qontent that Is A^ilable through Other Resources (/^tefer to 1^1 1); 
If No Appropriate , Hedia Presentation Is Available, Determine 
Whether Producing Your Own Hedia Package Is Feasible.. 



%^ *j 
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Procedures for Obtarfning 
Media Presentatlorrs 



If an appropriate media presentation is available 
for sale or rent, ' , " 

a- J^tatn a review of it. 

b-^Preview it to determine if the presentation 

i^s^^ appropriate for studcjnt learning. % 
-c. Present it^^class. 

i. Clearly state the objectives, 
li. Allow for a playback either in class or on 
an independent basis. ' l 

Evaluate the effectiveness of the media ^ 
presentation by assessing student learning. 

If producing own instructional ^dia presentaf*t<5fi 
becomes - necessary. 



3 



a. 
b. 



Estimate '6ost and plan a production schedule^ 
Plan the media presentation. ' ( 



{ 

1 1 



ill 



Outline it on storyboards. 
Be sure objectives are specifically stated 
and can be d/:hteved through the media presentation. 
Develop script.' ^ 

Be brief. ^ « 

•WrI te s imply. ^ ' 
Don't be too technical. 
Revise as often as necessary. 
Make sure script has an opening, a body, * 
and a conclusion. 
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OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



Demon&trate the ability . 
to produce selected ^ 
medic) packages 

7.1 Demonstrate the ability 
to make a variety of 
types bf overhead 
transparencies 



iv, 

V. 

vl. 



Determine graphics needed. 
Plan Yor and obtafn^ sets and props. 
If usfng a studio, determine lighting, 
space considerations, etc., that will 
affect the quality" of the production. 



c. Produce the presentation after rehearsing 
it several times if possible. 

d. Present final product to leB^rners. 

e. -Evaluate tlif effectiveness bf the media presentati 

i. Allow learners to respond retarding _ 
I ts" effectiveness. ; 
ii. Evaluate the effectiveness of the media 
. p«seatAt-ion-4)y assessing student learning. 

f. If necessary, revise the presentat ion'^^dla. 



V 1 1 . ^ Production of Media packages 

A. Overhead Transparencies 

K Planning and prepaj^ation 
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OBJECTIVES 

\ — T ' 



J . 



7.2 Demonstrate ^e ^ 
abi Hty .to make a 
s I i detap6 p resefftat i on 



COMTENT 



a. OetefmineVbbjectives and content tha€ should be 
illustrated— concepts, statistics, charts; ets, 

b. Prepare or >^bt8j.n transparencies. 



22p 



iii. 
Iv. 



using self-adhestve 



3- 



Handmade, hand sketches 
letters and symbols 

Thermo fax— Infrared proc«fc,, copylhg from an 
original with carbon batfe either sketch or from 
printed materials 

Dlazo"usi|^ultravioret light and anwnonta vapor 
Pjcture/n^P process-'-wUh' ink from the original 
transferred to the acetate 

Operation of, overh^djfl projector * 
Cohsi derations irr pwUfclng transparencies 



' a» 
b. 
c. 

^ d\ 
e. 



Keep transparencies flear afnd simple. ^ 
Hake sure content details dre accurate. 
Determine whatever overlays should be utilized. 
Decide if and how color siiould be used.*^ 
Make lettering large enough to be read 
(1/^ inch 'to 3/8 lnc>* is minimum size). / 



B. Slidetape Presentations.- ' * 
i ' ' 

fl. Planning and preparation • • o ' * ' * 

ft a. Follow planning model presented in Vl ^ 
b. Prepare s>i,detape ^ 



I. 

' li. 
iii. 

Iv. 



Prepare storyboard visuals, and if audio is 

to be used, plan rougjfi script.* ' 

Take photographs for slides after c^ref^il planning. 

Prepare script by following (denttfied objectives. 

and content; be brief and specific • 

Narrate script synchronize si I deF with tape. 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT ' 



1 



V 




7^3 Demonstrate the ability. 
*' '■> . .'to develop a videotape ' 
* presentation' 



2. Op.eration of equipment . 

a*. 35nvn camera . # ' ' 

b» SI ide .{Mrpiectbr • ^ - ' 

c. Tal^ recorder (with synchronization capability) 



-3. 



Cbns i derations J n producing slidetaptf«|| 



t . ^ 1- * 4 



a. 



b. 



f 



Keep^sl ides^srl^mplel (one 'idea,, cm^^^icture) ; each slide 
shduld add(to^p>e student's knowledge of . the sub J ej^^ 
Avoid clutter; .remove iHinecessary elements without 
destroying the^mdtn ide^. 

.Duplicate i^miiFortant sUcfe^^fore they get lost or 
datnaged* « 

Db not >et persona) . familiarity with .the subject 
matter cause presjentatlon to/be cut- short; if this happens 



e. 



f. 



9- 
h. 



studlents will have insufficient backgroTund, 
Hake]titles»shoft enough to be read in the ti-nie they 
Vtfl I l/be shown* ' / 

Mrration, should clearly introduce the objectives 
the beginning and summarize thein near the end* 
Be sure to repeat important gpints. 
Provide for learner involvemlPft through use of a 
pi#test, posttest, and'jhudent responses. * . 

Vidieotape Presentations . * » 

I. Planning and Preparation^ * 



a. 
b. 



i. 



Follow planniruL fjrotocol^i^ 
Prepare videotl^ presejp&f ion. 

With storybo^rds care^llyplan visuals and script.^ * J 
Plan \:areful,ly for sets, props, lighting, gM^h^es, 
camera positi^s. ^\ ^ 

ReNeai'se i^Hyct ioi^everal Clm^s to remove flaws 
and to asiceffiiin wh^^tjier* presentation acfi/eves 
^ bb^e^tives* 



ii 
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CONTENT 
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Operation of equipment 

a. Video camera * * - 

b. Recorder, rftonitdr ' 

1. Insert electromagnetic tapfe- 
^ II. Hake proper connections between camera, monitor, 
^ and recorder. 



3.^ Considerations In producing videotapes 



a. 
b. 



€. 

d. 



State objectives clearly^ repeat Important points. , ^ 
lrivo4ve learners through a pretest, posttest, and 
responses 'such as actually trying a procedure while ' 
watching It on videotape. , , * . * 

Maintain, a ratio of (hel ght:wi dth) in all graphics, 
&e conterjied about the length of the presentation; a 
long one can bearing. * 
»Be creative; try to vary visual stimuli in order to 
Iceep ^tudent Interest. , . 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



1. In a media laboratory ^ inte^^ct.wlth a small group to p'lan 
and produte: . * ^. . ^ 

,a. A 5-10 minute 35^ slldetape presentatfon* 
r bT A 5-10 minute videotape* presentation • * , ^ 

. . ^ r ^ . ' . - V ^ ^ 

The above* productions ^|iou1d relate to cognitive, psychomotor , or 
affective areas of knowledge In the a1 1 i^d heal th fields or in , . 
the teaching of these discipl ines. / 

2. Tor the above productions, Wofk with your group to present a 

^ rationale for its use and selection of ithe medium. >-The presentation 
should ':tnclude: ^ , * ^ 

a. A statement of the^ teaching situation in which the .g/'oduction 

is to be used . . * 
b; ^ 1 dentil fi cat ion of specific competency -based objectives 

• achieved in the prgnuctlon * ' t 

c.^-^ Discussion of tffe iSpeciXi^^ content covered in th^ production 
r d. IdentificatTon of the po^iible types of rnedi^ that might 
'-^ ' " be used to produce a' preseiitation^ covering the competeneyrbased. 
objectives and subject matter ^Wjjjt V 
e. Justify the medium that was ^elected and 'identify the 
advantages artd iSlsadvantages* of its use 

3. In the media laboratory, develop overhead transpafencies related ' 
to an allied health discipline and appropriate for classroom use. « 
This assignment should include preparation of 

* « 
a. At least thre^ overhead transparencies with various overlay* 
formats 

' b. At least "two Therpofax transparencies 
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, . 1 J. 

EVALUATION OF CUSSROOM LEARNING ' . ' 

V, . , ^ _ 

A. OVERVIEW . .... 

Evaluation of classroom J earning Is .a continuous process, enjoyed 
bY faculty meifbers as well as students. Effective evaluation leads 
; to Improyement In teaching, liearning and ultimately the entire curriculum. 
Classroom evaluation Is concerned with assessing the behavioral changes 
in students as a reisult of the Ins'tructlonal sequence. / ♦ 

This module Is designed for allied health practitioners who are* 
concerned with classroom evaluation. It focuses on the philosophy 
of evaluation, ^a conceptual framework for pla^ining evaluation^ and 
analysis of ^e. process of evaluation* This module explores components ^ 
of classroan evaluation such* afs construction of appropriate assessment 
Jn^trwnents'' based on ^n analysis of identif ied competencies, analysis 
of^various types of classroom Instruments including computer-scored 
teacher-made tests, basic ifatistical conceptsW^ssary to interpret 
^ • teacher-made tests, and the development of a ratloK^le for traditional. 
• and nontradi tional forms of grading. 

-Prerequisitie Modules: Systematic Approach to the Teaching-Learning Process I 

Evaluation SyMem ^ v_ ; 

B. COMPETENCY-BASED. OBJECTIVES * • ' ' ' 

Upon the conclusion of this module, participants Will be able to: ' 

1.6 Discuss the' role of evaluation in the ,l(iltructlonal process 

, ,2*° Define the t>jpe$ of objective test Itrtns 

3.0 Define the types of subjective test itemr .T^ ^ 

^ k.O Describe the components df a good assessp^nt fn^trument , 

510. Discuss the value of item analysis and conduct an I tern analysis 

N 6<rO Describe the assessment planrvfn^ process and pjan a test, 

usln^. the process 

^ ' 7.0 Describe ways In whTch raw scores ^ean be ordered for ease ' 
^ ^ r ^ of inspection and presentation \ # , • * 

8.0 Discuss the philosophy and approaches to reporting dieita 

9.0 Discuss Jhe Implications for altering the teaching-learhing - 

proces;s by us^ng assessment proc«$dures 
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^ C. ^.SUflCOMPETEMCY-BASED OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 4 



1.0 Discuss the role of evaluation 
in the Instructional process 



00 



\ List :\^e purposes of 
classroom Valuation 



1.2 DistingM^sh between 

measurement, Assessment, 
and evaluation 



ERIC 
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Introduction to the Evaluation System 

A. Components of the System 

1 . Valuation ^ ^ ^ 

2. Assessmenrn 

3* VJmplemeritatio^ ^ ? ' 

r 

B. Purposes of C T as sfjOom ^Evaluation , * & 

1. To pinpoint student sfr^ngths^. arid weaknesses 

2. To improve the. teachinof learning process 



3* tb motivate'stildents 



4i 



k. To provide students with^ psychological security 

5. To help improve teacher effect Uen^ss * 

6. To ensure credlbt 1 t,ty^i th ou^t^Jde agencies and organizations 

7. To provide a basis 'Cor^^ep^ting student progress 

C. ' Differences between Iteasurement, A^ssessment, and Evaluation \ 

1. Measurement; Is the process «sed to identify the quantified 
representative af-^ t^^^t. For exa^le, a test score is * 
a rneasurem^t.^ jjf , \ ^ 

2* Assessment is the process used to collect an^ a^tiyze the data« 

3* Evaluation is the process usedeto analyze daia in order to 



aUer the system. P 

f - 



i 
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OBJECTIVES 



Describe the 
j^nterlng-behavior 
concepts useful for, 
planning and crvaluating 
• instruction 



00 
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Definition of Entering Behavior (Describes the Curijent Status 
of the Student's Knowledge and SIclll in J^eference to a I^Vanned 
Future Status) 

* # * 

Four Concepts delated to Entering Behavior 

Readiness refers to prerequisite performances. 

2. Maturation refers to biological growth. 

3. Individual differences 

The.measur^ IQ is an important segment of individual 
differ^ncep However, If the teacher knows a class 
contains stuilents of varying ability, he/she may opt 
' for different teaching methodologies. 



a. E^ple ^om Stolurow (196^) 

Program J|_ ' 

Fractions ordered 
consecut ively so 
students .could 
antflipate which 
fractions ^uld come next 

Program 1 1 v ' 

Fractions presented In 
, ^scramblpd sequences , 



Results 



Little reported differences ^ 
in scores between low- and 
high*abillty groups. 

- ' % 
Results ' ^ 



large differences between>j^ 
groups. High-ability group 
scored markedly better than 
th^ low-ability group. 
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: OBJECTIVES 



CONTKNT 
^ V 





^ 00 




(^.-^efine the typ<bs of obJecTtive * 
tesji Uems ^ ' ^ 



0 ' 
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' h. The easier program did fpr the low-abllity grpu 
what students l4i*the hJgh-ablHty group o 
^ ' for tAemsdl'^feV;^ 
H. Eff j><?r^n/^instructjj)n for^ students of Tow'mental 

«^ " , ^ ablTi ty vil 1 1 produce achievement that has 0.0 
)C * * ^brrelatiofi with i nte 1 1 Thence. ' 

' 1 



a* A wide range of ^ personal ity^ structures have beer^ropos 

. * ' ' 

I. Freudian (( behavior Is expVa^ed in terms of conscious 

^nd ^K^nscioas processes with gecaVional conflicts 
annong TtfJ?=^^ egof 
(i. flogeV i af^ J^eruMjPP is determined by seli^-concept; the 
;/ Ifidi vidylN does nbt. respond to the objective ' 
envifonmerky but to how fte/she ^erceive^^ 'the , 
\ envi ronmervt; thus At3ehavio|^s organized to preiserve 
self- con cep^t) - \ > , ^ ' - 

ill,. Trait psyclt^logy ( Jsr^sonal i ty and thus ^e^iavior is 
\ determi n4d by^^inMimber Tof . t r^ts , i.e., relatedness/ 
aloofn^fcs, f lexibil ity/rfQld)?^^ independence/ 



II 



Type^ of Objective Test. I terns 



A. Definition of ObjectrwTest Item (One That Can Be^ScoreJ in 
/ *u Such Way Thit Judgment for ,AI T. Pr^fctical Purposes fs Eliminated 
liP^ When ttfe Corrtsciiness of a Student\s Response f s'Ev^Iuated) 



Types 



1 . Supply-^ype .itefhs 

: a. Short-answer 
b.* Completion ^ 

a' ' ' 
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OBJECTIVES 



2.1 Define and construct short- 
ansinfer and completion Items 

. / and guidelines for wr(ting 
them 



•-'•1 



2.2 Define and construct true* 
false items and guidelines 
for writ ing^ them 



2 
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2. Selection-type Items . . *^ 

' a. • True-false ^ . • . 'f't °- 

.>b^ MuUlpe-^hoice t-^ . . ^ 

. c' Matcfiijig - • 

Shprt -^Answer and Comp^lje^tion Items ^ r * 

1. Guidelines foV writing shoirt-^nsweraitd completion Iteml! * 

. a.\ Provide^one correct at^wer that Is short and def Jni te. 

b. .Avoid removing statements verbatim from textbooks* 
« c. Avoid changing the statement untH Its me'^ning Is all ' * 
.buvlosty ' , 

, d. PJace blanks near t^e c^nd of st(^temetvrr"^t near th;e 
t^e^ inning, : 

'e>' Always Indicate the iSn^ts in which answer is to be 
expressed, • _ • . ^ ^* 



2T Ad vintages and d i sadvctffka^ies %. *. 

a. Minimize the Ukellhooclof correct guesshig 

b. Are relatively easy tb' construct- . ^ ^ ^ * 
* c.^ 'Are di*fflcult to score '/* 

d. „Often demand only recall of -Informati^ 

Tru^-faUe Items ^ . ' ' . 

f . Guidelines, for writing true-f^lW Items i • - ^ ^ 

a/ Vfrlte stateinents that are^true or false without^ 

'/ qualification. / ' 
b'. Avoid using sped fic determiners. 

c. Keep Items relatively &hort and res tr Feted to one idea, 
6r 6e*sure the percentage of true or false items Is not 

constant from; test to test. 




JDeflne Snd construct 
,mu1 tiple-thotce items 

an^ guide! Ines for 

wrl^tlfTg them 



_J > ^ >COHTtHT • * 

"^"^ ^ • ~ — 

2. Advantages and ^ sadvan tages 

a. Test a l^rge amount of content In a sm»l! anqwt^of tImeV 

b. Are quick to score • % 

c. Often t«»t relatively unimportant pieces of Information 

d. EncoUra^e guessing 

♦ e.. Are qften ambiguous ' 

Multlple-Cfci^lce Items * ' , 

1. Components 4nd types QHltems . ; 

If.* Components: stem, dl^^ctor or foil,, correct answ^Jfc 
b. Types: negative, tlpfe-response,< IncompUte-responfe*, 
combined- response 

les fcii^rltlng multiple-choice Items \ - / • • , 



. ja. Sel^ plausible djstrsjf tors;. ^' ) 
Td. Vary number of available options (at least three but / 
'not more than five to Increase reafdabJ 1 Ity). 

c. • Be sure* length Is not^related to tendency to be c6i*rect.^ 

d. Put as >uch Intormatlon as possible In the stem. * ' • 
.e* Be grammatically consistent, . ' 
f. Minimise use of rregatlve expressions, 

3. 1 Advantages and di $advantages 

a* Are versati le ^ ; - / 

b. Can test recall^ and complex pr*cfblem solving 

c. - Are quickly and' easTly scored | 

d. Are^difftcult to constrtftt » 



OBJECTIVES 



2.^ Define and construct 
matching items and 
glide;,! ines for writing 
them 



CO 
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3.0 Define the types of subjective 
test items . 




TENT 




'3.1 Qefine and cons-truct 
essay i temSy and » 
gyidel i nes for . , 
writing them 



< * ^ 



Matching Items ^ ^ 
1. Guicfelines for writing tnatching items 

a. Hake lists as hont^geneous as possible, 

b. ^WrJte clear directions, 

c. Arrange premises of re^spops^s \a logical 6rder^ 

d. Keep responses short. * ^ 



\ 
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2. Advantages and* disadvantages ^ \ 

a. Much factual information can be tested ^n short time, 

b. GO^d items are difficult to construct. 



' ' ^ • Types of Subject i ve Test I tems 

^. Definition of Subjective Tes4 ltems-( A Sbtjective Test Is One 
Which Demands'^a Restbonse or P'attirn of Responses Suth That the 
Accuracy and Quality, Can^Be Judged Only, By a Person Skilled and 
In^oriped in the Subject) ^ . ' 



B. Typ 


es 


1. 


Essay i tenis 


2, 


Oral -ixa^ i tems 


. 3. 


Taka-home i tems 




.Case-studies i tems 


5. 


Laboratory-report j t^ms 



c. 



^ay I tems * 

1 . ^ T»ypes ^ ^ ■ 

a . Extended- response * 
! b . Res t r*i c ted - responsi? 
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. . OB-JECTivES k ' 



CO 



4.0 Describe the comporrents of J 
a good assessment I^^trument^ 
4.1 * Describe- val idity 



ERLC 



CONTENT 



2. Guidelioes for using essay i tfe-ns 

*( 

a. Adapt item to fit background of student. ' 
4). Allow student enough time to answer. 

c. Score all ^pers anonymously, 

d. Score test items one at a time.V^ ,| 

e. Score conten? independently of writing style and grarrin^r. 

f. Prepare a scoring key. . * 

3. Advantages and disadvantages , ^ 

a. Can measure, both knowledge and complex afchievement 

b. Can measu-re ability to organize response ^ 
c Eliminates guessing * 

~ d. Items are relatively easy to construct 

e. Scoring is difficult, time consuming arjd unreliably 



Components of a^ Good Assessment I nstrument 

A. Validity (Instrument MeaTsures What It's Supposed To Measure) 

1. Content validity , * - 

a. Th^ most fess^ic „kincl..Qf test JwaJ idi ty , 4ts purpose is to 
be representative of the material on which the test is 

^ based. 

b. It is obtained by sampling from the rHateri.^ taught and 
determined tJy th^ adequacy jof the sam(>ling. 

2. Cri terion-reT^ed validity f 

4 

a. Its purpose is to determine the degree of the relationship 
existing between test performance and 'other kinds of 
student performance either now or. in the future. ' 

b. It is obtained by correlating these two measures. 
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Descril^^rel iabil I ty 



CONTENT 



4 



3. Construct vaUdity 

•a. Like criterion-related validity, it usually involves § 
correlation between test ^scores and values of another 
variable,^ however, the outside variable is really not a 
criterion, even though it is a variable which should 
logically relate to the tes^t. For example, a correlation 
could be calculated to measure the relationship between 
a personality inventory and a clinical performance measure, 
b. It usually gauges the psychological meaningfulness of 
the test. " ' 

Rel iabi I i ty (Measures Cons istently) . r i 

1. §^tabiHty reliability (a correlation coefficient Is determine<) 
by giving the same test to the same s^tudents at two different 
times; however, for obvious practical . reasons, it is not. 
useful for most classroom tests) 

2. Equivalence rel iabi I i ty ^a correlation coefficient is 
determined by preparing ^equiva lent forms of the test) 

3. lnterna>-co6sistency rejiabi 1 1 ty 

a. Spearman-Bro^fn (or spllt-'half, odd, even) coefficient. 
Divide the test into , two equal halves,^ usual ly odd numbers 
vs. even numbers; score each half separately; then 
correlate the scores. 

b. Kuder-Rlchardson coefficient. ' Estimates a reliability < 
Icoeff i'cleot from the Item analysis data. 

k, Ways^ of Improving rel lability ^ * \ 

1 

a. Increase length of test by addition of mpreK items. 

b. Replace Items which are either too hard or too ^asy (i.e., 
replace items which have either h^h or low Item difficulty)^ 

C. Replace Itm^ th»t haw^ n^garlwft Item discrimination 
(i.e., Iteftis that discriminate in favor of the lower'50 
percent of the class). , " * * 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



'i.S^ -BJscijsi practicality 



00 



k.k Discuss Interpretabj;! Ity 

k.i Write adequate test 

di rectTons- ' . 



\ 



C. 
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d. Increase the number of alternatives or, ^t ions forv 

each test Item, 
,e. Write more compr1e€e and clear test d'.Wtlon^j^ ^ 

frajtlcality - ^ 

1. Is easy to administer * 

2. ^Has clear directions ' • ' « 

3. J s easy tp scores . 

^, Is Jow^ l1? cost ^ 

* J - . 

5. Is objective . 



Interpretabi llty (Allows for Fnterpretation of Raw Scores^ 
Aval labi 1! ty^ of Adequate Test Directions, Including.: 

1. The number of items or questions composing the test 

2. The number of/pages maK4^ up the t^st booklet 

3. The^ amount of time in the testing period > 

4> A statement relating ho(^' the t'e^t will be scored 

. . , ♦ 

5. A statement^'-explaintng how .the student is*fb indicate'' 
his/her answer. f 

6. A stat^eqt indicating the arrangement of the 'questions 
on the Answer sheet ' ' . 

. . " V • " ^ ' • ■. . 

7/ J( statanent telling the ^tudent to inspect the test before 
. 'begTnnirt^ ft ' , • 
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OBJECTrVES 



5.0 Discuss the value of item 
di1a.l7sls and conduct an 
* *i tern' analysis 



% / 



o 



^.0., Describe the assessment 
V; * /planofrfg proc^'ss and, plan 
9' tes^t using the process 



6 
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V . * improvement of t tem Re I i'^ li ty : 1 1 ^ ^"^lyj i^ 

♦ A. Index, of Discriminating Power * • 

1. The discr iminating'power of a test item is its ability to 
^differentiate between, the students who h^ve achip.ved well 

^* ^ 4the upp^r 50 percent) and • thos^,. vjho tiave ^ch i'eved/poor U ^ 

- -(the lower 50. percent) . V ^ •< 

2. The most common method 'used tp compute this index is 
♦ called the internal - cunsl^ s tency n^^t^od. 



3. T^ larger the pos 1 1 i^ value,ith*e better the d i scr imi f.;^ t i 
' , power. :. i?f/ • ' 




Values between Ore and +.15 suggest th^t the discr ininW inq 
power of. the item is , quest ionabl'e. ' ' \. 

A good test item shoul^^ave' an*«Jndex*^f at l^ast +.15! 

ex of Item Difficulty (The Percergtag^ of Students Who \ 
Answer Each Tast Item Correctly) . y - 



VI . Plannmg 



inVt)g the^ 



ssessment Process 



A. Analysis af Significant Components of ^lea<Uning-Learn*l nq Prnces^s 
1. Wentif led objectives*' ^ . ^ 

^ 2. Content * ' ' 

3. Typ^ of student ^ ^ ' . ' ' , , ^ 

B. ' i:rlteria fbr S^*lection of Appropriate Test jtem^, \ \ 
. M. Identified* objectives*-* . ^ 

- 2.. Conteot » - ^ 



3. Typ/e of student 
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OBJEGTIVES 



CONTENT 



7.0 Describe ways in'whichraw 
scores carf.be Ordered for 
ease of inspection 4nd 
« pr&sentdtlon 

/ 7.>1 .Describe types' of 
m ^ frel^eftcy 

^ distribution ^ 



Advantages qf Devslopmg a Test Blueprint 

1. Me4sUJ*es specific behavioral changes 

2. Produces tests super-ior to casttal ly. unsystem^i 
produced tests 

' ' : ' , '\ " 

3. /\sslsts in a continuing construction of cl^ssrbi 
"achievement tests ' 




k. Provides a more realistic view of ^the t^t in^^si tuat ion ' 
(the t'eacher Is more aware of what ^the, test scorjes do and 



VM. 



"Qt revea I ) 
D. Designing a Test 
E* Administrative Considerations 

1. Cost 

2. Time *' " 

3. Personnel^^^ 

Analyzing Assessment ,^ * ' 
A. Frequency DIstr l|)Utions 
1. Types of^di str ibotions 

a. Simple frequency distribution 



An arrahgjement of scores ^ so • tha^^/ttiS* number of t Irry^s 
a ^^core, appears Is cd^nted (i.e.V frequency) / 
By^ Inspect 1^, It al :tl>^ teacher to ;sep the 
range of scores.' - * ^ 




CONTEMT 



\*i i i . Prov'rdes a rough avVrage level of perfornrance. /' 
ivr Always has interva-l* width of 1 , 

Grouped frequehcy distribution - 

^j y . . I . An arrangement of scores so' that the number o.f \ / ♦ 

^ times, a range pf scores appeai^s Is counted. ' [ 

*^ 11/ Sacrifices some accuracy for convenience and ^ 

» ^ summarizes a lar^ie number of, scores. * ^ ,^ 

^ Ml. Always his inta//al widt^i greater than 1^ ^ ' 

. , ' c. 'Xumulvative fre^quency distribution , , 

* . * ' ' ' • • * 

♦ I. Any frequency distribution ^(simple or grouped) can be 
^ * easi ly converted* to a cur^latJvcT frequency distribution^ 

by adding an additional clklumn at the« rjght hand oT 
the frequency column I y\ \ . • ^ , 
I i . . Cumulative frequency. simply provi^des a cumulative 
count for the numbers in *th% freqflfency cdlumn. 
lil.* Beglnnfng at the bottocti of the **f'^ column, ajdd. 

: The final number should e^al the^otal N* " (Note: ' 1 
this also provides a check that all scofes hd]/e ^_ 
been Included -ONLY once.) ^' ' - 

2. Percentage cplvtnuv " / . / » 



frjequency (or times a^scoref appears) 
total ^number of^scores 



3* tumulative percentage golumn 



^ X 100 



cf «*^umulative?fre<)uency " ' * 

\ . N « fotql number of scores • , • 

Z% ■ cumulative ITercent, * , ^ ' 1 * ^ # . • 
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CONTENT 
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7. 1 1 Describe and - 
' ' compete ^asu res 
of cantraT- 
tendcfjcy ^ 
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k. .Histograms and Polyps (Pictorial ^Representations of a. 
Frequency" Distribution ) . | 

Both show the relationship between scores and frequency 
/ ot those scores; therefore, swres and frequency each 
, • become « ^^^'^ on an axis of /the graph, 

v ' b. Histogram (bar graph) 



iiJl 



L y • frequency^ of each scor]e' 
II. X • actual scores 



cr; Freqtl&ncy polygon (line graph)^ 



I. y • frequency of e(ach icore 



II. X -^actual scori^ 




' »Uo*i« )two or more-dl^^^butronT be^>^omparedi- 

* * on the same graph; " ' ^ ^ ' v 

/iv. . $lnpe the <ia<ahave been grouped, the midpoint of 

*^each Interval is used to plot the scores on thefaxls. 
V. As In Jv, the frep^iency of the Interval. Is plotted 
• * on the Y axis. 

' '* ' * * • - . ' , ' ^ • * 

5. ; Cent r^J tendency fmeasure^ that indicate central point of 
a (distribution) • ' • 

* , ^ ^' 

a. Mode (the ^re in a.set ef scores that ocqurs most 
frequently; it is the most ^sily obtained ,/oeasure 
of central tendency) 



OBJECTIVES ' J 



CONTENT 



f 

0 , 
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1. Jn'the set of scores (22, 63, 63, 80, 90, 90, 90, - 
IpO), the mode Is 90 because It occurs more often 
th.an any other score. (Note: The mode J s the 'most 
frequent score f9Qj , not the frequency of that 
scdre f37 in this examp.le.'V' 
Onde data have been arranged In a frequency 
distribution, the a^^can be determined at avglance. 
A distribution may^^H more than one mode (e^g., 
If two scores appea^flth equal frequency, the 
distribution Is sajd to be bimodai); not every scor^ 
-affects Ihe mode. 

Median (The po4nt on' the score scale that has 50 percent 
o1^ the scores *&cIow it and 50 percent above J.t) 



10, U and 17), the 
sco^s below 8 and 



i:- Iff the set of ^res (^, 7, 7, 8, 
.* median is 8 slnc^ there are three 
three above '8. 
il. The^median lis a kind of average based on the 
crlter4on of having a^"" equal number of scoces 
It and above It. ' 



below 



c. Mean (The arithmetic average, ^r the score found by 

svwning all scores* and dividing by the number of afbores 
summed) ' • , ' ' . 

I. In the set of scores {k, 9, 10, 8, 9), the mean Is: 



X the mean , 

E - the sum pf - , i 

X - the r'aw score 

N - total number of 'scones or events 
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CONTENT 



7.12 Describe graphical 
re^resentatl6n of 
scores • , 

f 



i i . A sc A r e th a t \% ^cgnoide r a b le distance from the ^ean 
- (i.e., aR:^ext«me score) has a eonsidetable effect 
on the mean value. 
^ iii. .The mean is affected by eyery score 1^ the * 

distribution.. W a score Is add^sd ^o a'di^tribution 
of scores and the score U greater thaa the jeaean, the 
mean wMl increase. Conversely, if a score is added 
to a distribution of scores and the fcore i^ less 
, than the mean, the mean will decreasf. 

/Graphical representation of #lpores % * 

a. Jlormal curv^ . * 









* • 
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li. 

Iii. 



. Scores / 
• mean • 
median 

modie • 

Jt is symmetrAl* with 50 percent of the scores in" 
each half of 'A curve^ 
It is unimodal 

Most of the scores cluster in the middle of the curve. 
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^^ositlvely skewed curve . 
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, - _ Scores " 

When .a skt of scores Is positively skewed, the'^mode, 
medldn,^ and mean' will no longer be equal. ^ 
ln^altK>st any unlmodal, ;posltlvely skewed distribution, 
we ffhd tbe 'above VelatVonship. 

The mode Is on th^ left. (Note: With the lowest 
score value but ^s Its definition)^ dictates, thts 
highest f requencyWalue. ) ' . ,1 



sjhe median Is In the middle. (Note: Remember its 
definition.) . ' ^ 

The mean is on the- right, with the highest ^ ^ 

numerical scores. (Note: A little thought wl 11 
tell you why. In a positively skewed distribution, 
the hUmp i^ on the left ; therefore, the mode must 
b^'mi^ value. .I^e tall, w'ith Its extreme values, 
^ K^fmv^ right. Consequently, the mean, whlt;h is 
aVfect^d*by every sdore, is pulled to 'the right- 
by^ the. extreme scores and is a high value,) 
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c. Negatively skewed curve 




Scares 



Again, »-lf a set of scores are negativefy skewed, 
the mode, median, and mean are no 'longer equal. 
In almost any unirftodal negatively skewed curve, we 
find the* above relationship. ^ 

^Ul The . inQde^ s-^^U^^Xl^t.^-W4^t4^ t4^ fr4^hest 
score value. 

{b) The median again Is In ^he^middle. (Note:V 
^.ftemember Its definition.)- 

(p) The mean is pulled to the. left, with the . 

lovs^st humerical scores, b^ayse it .Is affected 
ty the Cictreme scores.. (Note:* For botb curves 
(riegatlvely and positively skewed) the three • 
^ measures^ of central tendency are^ found In 
alphabetical order starting from the talk) 




» 

7.13 Define criteria 

for selecting the 
appropriate 
measures of 
central tendency 
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d. The relationship between the mean and median in 
skewed qpurves is oiear enough that some writers 
recommend c^?cu1ating indices of skewness based 

on the differences between their values: • 
mean - median'* skewne^s *' 

i. If. the mean is greater than the median, the ( 
index \% positive, indjQa ting .positive skewness:^ 
mean "15 

. y median -^12 ' . 

15 - 12 r +3^' 

ii. If the median is greater than the mean, the / 
Index is negative, tffdtcatlng negative skewness: 
mean "12 / 
median "15 ^ 

12 - 15 - -3 y ' > 

r \ 

e. BImoda'l curves 

1. The bimodal curve has 2 scores which appear with 
equal frequency ^ 

. - - - — . , . 

Criteria for selecting the appropriate measure of. central 
tendency 

a. The mode is preferred only if the- distribution is 
multimcKlal and a mul ti valued Index ^is satisfactory. 
The mode is the most cpnvenient-to i^se because it t 
can be determined by mere inspection. 

b. The median is preferred if interest's centered* on 
typ4 car rather than total score and If the disti^lbutlon 
Js skewed. It is least affected by extreme scor^ values. 
For a skewed d'istributlon, the median is a better 

vdescrlption for average group perforntemce. Jhe median 
/ is also useful, If some scores are missing and it Is 
impossible to compute the mean« * 
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7'2 Describe types ^of 

v^ri^bilfty measures 



^ 7.21 Define and^ 

compute range 



7.22 Define and 

compute variance 
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c. The mean Is preferred if the distribution Is approxlroatehy 
symmetrical and interest is centered on totaj rather than 
* typical score. It is the most widely used measure of 
central tendency. It Is extremely important because Itf 
is used to compute other statistics. 

B. Varjablllty (Measures Dispersion) 

Types of variabi 1 i ty measures 



1. 



a. Jlange 

b. ' Variance* 

c. Standard 'deviation^ 

2. .Range (highest-.s<^re, minus the lowest score) 

a. Jn the set of score- (22, 63, 63, 80, and 100), the rangV 

^ . t s : • 

' . • 100 - A - 78 * \ \ 

b. The major limitation cxf the range is that since it is 

' based on only two scores. It f^iljs to reflect the scorers 
between the extremes. * * ' • 



Variance (average amount of dispersion of scores from a 
center of distribution) 

a. The variance Is a special kind of mean, the mean of the ' 
squared deviations from the mean of the distribution! 
^ Or, In nonmathematlcai t^rms, the variance Is an average 
, of\ the amount of spreadoutness of the scores from the 
center of the distr ibutlon« 
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7*23 Define and 

' compute standard 
devid^ion 
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To compute ^he variance, connect each ob^rvation or 
score to a squared deviation from the mean, sum these , 
v^ues, and divide by the total number of observations: 



Score 
1 

1 . 

3 

5 

15 



/. 

the variance 
sum of 
raw score 
mean 



number of scores 
Score - Mean 



1 - 

1 >- 



• -2 

• -2- 

• 0 

• +2 
•a*2 



(Score-Mean)' 

V 



k 
k 

' 0 

k 
k 

IT 



N-5 X-EX-_[i-3.0 

N ' 5 



s - E(y-x) -.re - 3.2 
N 5 



standard deviation (positive square root of the vari since) 

a. St;andard deviation: The standard deviation is the 
positive square'root of the .variance. It can also be 
defined as an aver«ige of the amount of spreadoutness of 
t^e scores from the center'of the distribution. 

b. Comp,utlng the standard deviation requires one step ■ 
beyond computation for .the vai;, lance. Once the varialicS 
has been comi^uted, its positive squire root is the 
standard deviation.^ 
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J.2k Define crlterl 
>/ for selecting 

appropridte 
* measufes of 
variabi lity 



> 
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■ ^ ^^N^ standard deviation 

E ■ the sum-of - 



X ■ the 'raw scbre 



_ * X « the mean 

-^ 4* * N « number of scores 

« square root ^ 

Using ife|^roblem In 3b, the standard de\/iatiofi ) 
i s eqiiar to: / / J . 



if 



MX-X)^ . y^T- I T^TT" T 



c. The ^standard deviation Is -jJrefer red to the varlarure as 
d descriptive tool because it is expressed In. original 
raw score units in contrast to the vari-ancc, which is ^ 
expressed In square^ units. 

Criteria for selecting appropriate measures of variability 

a^ The ra^ge \s preferred only If there Is a need for a 
fast, easy measure of vartabl 11 ty since it Is ea'sy to 
compute. * ' .| - . ^ ^ 

b. The va'riance is^explPes'sed In squarcid score units and is 
of little use at theJevel of 'descriptive statistics. 
It Is primarily Im^ortanjt In statistical inference, 

c. The standard deviation is the preferred measuM of 
variability for (^eScr Iptlve statistics. It Is 
responsive to tht exact pb^-ition fef each score In 

the distribution* * ^ ^ . 



r 
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O 



7*3 Describe derived sdbres 



7*31 Def^rte and compate 
. percent He rank 



7*32 Define and compute 
standard z-scores 
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Deri ved- Scores' (Raw Scores That Have Been Transformed To 
Facilitate lifiteVpretatioii) ... 
* • - ^ . ' • . ' * ' 

1. * Percentile farik (point in distribution at or below which 

a giveix pfrcenta^e of /requengies occurO* 

a. Definition^ . ^ ' ' / 

b. Uses and disadvantages* ^ 

c. Computation * . 

• * 

2. Standard 2-sco^es (i^thod xo convert raw scores- into- 
• star/dard scores) • » .j 

a. Useful in the interpr^dtton of teacher-made tests; 



Tim 
RaW'tcore 
^ Haximqfn score 

Michele 
Raw score . 
Maximum- ^bre 



Test V 

. 98 * 
100 



,8li 
100 



J 



Test 2 

• .10' 
25 



2l| 
25 



Average . 

• 

5* , * 



• To average- the r^vi scores and Veport that both tlHi an^ * 
. Hichele'haye the same average distorts the representation* 
of their level of mastery. Therefore, it is best to 
convert to standard scores. ' ^ ' 

b. Cbmputation of a ;2-scorc^. f rem a ray^ score 

x-5r ' ' 



V 



2 ■ 



2 - 2-s<;ore 
X * r^,w score ^ 
X - mean 

^ - standai^d deviation 



9Q.O 

^ \J Kj 
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7;^ Define and compare 
norm-- referenced and 

* * criter Ton- referenced 
scores 



J? 



8.0 Discuss. the philosophy 
and approaches to 
>s^- ^ report I pg data . 

• 8.1* Describe' uses of 
report Ihim^t a 
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c. A. 2-.score is the simplest form of a score. 



M 



r. dheli^'-s 

score is abov^and belov*. the mean (rfj^e distribution, 
t't^ajsb tells the performance og|k 



*score ttrils how many standard d^Iat'Iods the ^ 




yi 




individual 

relative to the performance of HR^r ^ndi vidua fs 
'in the same distribution. * 
rii,. Jhe mean of a distribution of z-scbres is plways 0, 

and the standard deviation Is always 1. ^ '^^ 
rv.rf^ A 2-score of 0 corresponds' tb a Yaw s^ore thatJ ies * 
exactly at thfe mean. . . 

" v/ A negative z-S'core Indicates that, thetraw score lies 
y ' • bfeJow the mean. ' . ' , ' • 

. • v'^ A positive z-scoVe if)di<i^t^s that the raw scdre lies 
^ • ' above " the mean. 

vl.i. The greater the numerical. vatu€ of a i-score, the 
. * . ' * * farther the z-score lies from the mean. 
V . . ; . /' • . ' , 

0. Norm-Referenced ao3 Criterion-Referenced Scoret; 

1. Norm-referenced scores coJjpSre a-student's pe^fornt^nce 
lever in rerM||jpn to the pertormaric| levels of other 
s'tudents taking- the same test. rnkt 

2. Criteri4vl'-ir|ferei)ced scores compare a student's performance 
^leyer to an established performk^ice standard. 

Reporting Assessment Data " ' i 

A,- y&es of Reporting Data > • • ' 

i* To motivate students 
\ .2.^ To guide teachers. In directing and facilitating learning 

3. "To 'communicate to parents and administrators 
^ I Improve the .teach I ng- learn in^i process 

* * * 295 
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8.2 



^Describe dl 
repcrting d 
groiAh and 



fferences In 
data based on 
achievement 



8.3' Describe types of 
grading practices 



8*31 Describe advantages 
and disadvantages v 
of^ach practice 

8.32 Discuss the 
philosophical 
considerations of 
' grading 



6. Reporting Data Based on Growth and Achievement 

1. Growth means change or g^aih* Tp Interpret »lt i^pquately 
we must be able to measure the difference between the 
student's entering and exiting behavior. ^ ^ 

2. Achievement 14 a measure of the students present status. 
Achievement is generally judged against standardized nqrms 

* without the consideration of prior experiences or 
- ' '^environment. 

C. Grading' ' y 

1 



Types 6f grading practT^s ✓ 

a. ' Letter/number system 

b. Dua-I marlclng^ system for achievement and effort 

c. Checlc1ls( 

dt Oral or written narrative ; 

e. No grade 

f. Three-point Jetter system 

g. Pass/fal 1 



i. Advantages and disadvantages of each pra&tlce 



3. Philosophical considerations of grading 
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, 9-0 Discuss the implications 
for altering the . * 
teaching* I earning process 
by* using assessment 
procedures 



o 
vn 



IX- Improving the Teaching-Learning Process Through Analysis of the 
Assessment Procethtres ' 

A. Redefining Entering Behavior 

B. "Radef ining»-Objectivei • 

C. Redefining Methods Utilized ' 

D. * Redefining Assessment Procedures 

E. Improvfng Teaching Effectiveness 
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SUGGESTfeO ACTIVITIES, • 

1. In' a laboratory situation, develop a plan. for an hour examtnation, 
\ ''^ stating the competencies 6f< one course or^'course unl t as fdllows: 

a. 'Give the general and specific competencies for the course 
or unit* The^tlbst detailed set of competencies ehouldf be. 

• in U^vioral^ terms. . , 

b. Hbke a table- of specif Ftat ions » showing the relative we 

,' l%e given to tl)^ cohtent>areas' an#<to the behaviors to be 

• tested (see Zb)'."" ^- - , ^ 

t\ ' ,Nake 5I second table of specifications after the Iteips have 

been. wrJ.ttcMi^ indicating the/partlcular items (by niifnber) . ^ 
that*c6ni^s^ eaeh cell'. ' / . . \ ^ 

• ^d^ , Frequently an Item may in<^olve mqire than one. type of behavior, . 

^ i>ut. cla%slf ication is tcf b^ m^de olfily in term^.of the primary 
/ \ behavior called^for in thV it^* 

.A •■ ^' .1, , ' • V ' ■ ' • 

2; In a V^fapratory^^ ijtu^t I on,; construct ^test items as foll6ws: 

« ? . • % ' ' < » . * ^• 

* ' a. 'Construct a sit .of. test Items based'on' the table^'prepared. . 

- 4^uaUty.6f^j,tems'ls the^s^ential goat, KUt Approximately 
. / . dO-40 i teiii s'fjould txe; developed.^ Utse ingenuity td develop * « 
. a' wprtJiwhfle'n^s^ure^nt inst;rument. 

* ""b. Anyit^pe Offobject^i ve ipr subjective items may be used with 
/the fol Vowing- restrlctfons: ' # 

> • r. le^st 50 percent of th^ Item? must test competencies ^ 
'If • 'dthcr than simpl'e Bcqdisition^of knowledge or information. 

11. 'Na more than 10 ^rue-faljse/. 10 matching; 10 short-answer, 

; " \ * * or 16 compfetlon Items ma/ bfi used. {Note; the participant 

^ ^ mayv^^'dlJ multiple-'.choLce IteMs, but if he/sh<e .uses* 

^ ,truerfalse,';etc."',^'then he/^he must stay >tflthln the above 

. -Iim1^$.) • • * ^ 

^ ii!^ Correct answers are to be indicated for all/Items. 

• . \ . : - ■. 'f>- 

ly. Ali.Items\$hou1(f be original and evidence the participant's 
*. * creative ability.. * % ' ' • . 

3- l^jat lajborator^ sitmatlon, complete the statistical assignments 
(^ling with analysts, of the assessment data desifr^te^ by the 
sl^f f member. ^ / ' ^ • ' ^ 

4. .Aftl^n^ a field trip to i computer-assisted scoring center. . 
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Comprehensive textbook on, measurement theory still wideJy u^ed 
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CLI.NICAL EDUCATION' AND EVAlIjATION 



A. OVERVIEW 



\ 



*A1 though ,c,l inical fcducatioa consumes a tnajor portion of most allied 
health curricula, little Information iS available concerning the* ^ 
development and evaluation of clinical education. - ' 

Using a systematic apprpiach and Integrating both the teaching- learning 
process and Ue evalu^U^n process, jthts module focuses on the decision-t * 
makina actlons^involv^. in rlinir^i ^..^i..^^.:^^ . ^ 



making actlons^involv^ In clinical education and evaluation 

. . * - »' . ^ - , • , ' * 

Prerequisite Module?^: / Systematic Approach to the Teaching-Learning Process 

Evaluation System' _ . . 

; / \ ' ' 

compete:ncy-based o66ect»ves 



Upon completion of th4s module, participants wlTl be able to: 
/ ■ * * 

1.0 D6sr^ribe the systems involved fn developing 
clinical education 

/ ' • ' ^ • 

2.0 Oiscuss^e learning process ^ 



3-(^% Ojfescribe mjetrhods of la*rning applied to 
^1 in leal education 



'i.O Describe the health care delivery system 
5.0 / Discuss, the teaching process 

6*0 Discuss assessment of student learning 

within a cl inical practicum 

/ * . . > 

7.0 Discuss the types of andfrequency of reporting 

results of assessment to students ' y t 

/ . * « 

/ - 4 
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C. SUBCOMPETENCY-BASEO OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



1.0 Describe the instructional 
syS'tem.'appI.ited to clinteal 
'edvjcation 



2.0 Discuss the learning process 



2.1 Define the v^rFables 

Influencing the learning 
)>rocess 
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I. Instructional System Applied to Clinical Education 

A. Performance Objectives 

B. Entering^ehavior * • ' . ' * 

C. .CHnica1 Education . 
D* Performance Assessment 



1 1 ; Learning Pr6cess 



A. Components^ of the Process 



1 . Stimulus ^ . ' 

2. Perception 

3. Response * ^ ^ 

4. Consequence 

Definition of Variables Influencing the Process 



1. Mediation of perception (manipulation of how the 
learner perceives) 

i. Readiness (emotional and physical preparedness) 

3* Motivation (arousal. to act) 

4* Srituation characteristics (external stimuli affectf'ng 
thi learner, such i^s the p^slcal environment) 

5. Reinforcement (either positive or negatlvj^^f luence r^(\n 
to continuiS response) ^ ' m ( 



2^ Identify prlnclp^s of 
learning appi led to 
cl inical educatiort 



3/0 Understand methcKlV of learntng 
"appyed to clinical education 



CONTENT ^ - - 

6. Extinction (influence tp decrease and finally cease 
. respfonses) * ' ^ 

7. I ntegratior^ (continual response vi thout j;;iplnforcement) 
Prfpciples of Learning Applied to Clinical Education 

1. 8ehav1or that represents achievement or partial 
achievement of educational objective should be 
positively reinforced through communication between teache 
and learner. ■ , 

2. Introduction of cues that arouse motivation towards 

• .achievement of the objective increases the effectiveness 
with which the objective is achieved, therefore, ^ 
teacher shcHjId mediate the s| tuaitlon, and communicate 
viith learner^ to judge learner motivation and readiness. 

3'^ Learning occurs at different rates with different I eai'ners 

k. Comprehensive learning before partial learning Is most 
effective. 

'5. Learners learn more effectively If they maktf the respohse^ 
to be learned rather tten if they learn by observing ' 
^ someone else malce the responses. 

.6p Practice U\ applying n principle to solution of a 

-problem ^inbreases' the probability of transfer to a new 
problem^thdt reJr&ires the same' principle «fqr ^ts solution/ 

Methods of Learning AffpWed to Clinical Education 

1. Attltuft learning • f • 

a. StudendpStfrceives attitude through examples being ^ 
modelecn ,0 - 

b, S^ent accepts attitude as be 1 rig something he/she 
^ wishes to demonstrau. 
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CONIENT * - • 1_ 

c. Student Demonstrates attitude in a nontKreatening 
situation, being reinforced by a significant other*' 

d. Student practicfes attitude over a period of time, 
with •reinforcement. 

e. Student integrates attitude into pwn ^personal! ty . . 

Psychomotor learning 

• ) ^ 

a« Teacher analyzes total skill. « 

b. Teacher describes and demonstrates total skill. 



c. Teach'er demonstrates each component. 

d. Student demonstrates each component.* ^ 

e. .Student demonstrates entire sikill. ' 

f. Student practices entire skill. 
Prob 1 em-so 1 v 1 ng^ea r n 1 hg 

9 

a. Student collects p^ertinent data and Identifies 
problem. - / 

b. Student categorizes da^ln terms oiF relevant theory. 

c. Student gains Insight into relationships between ^ 
^ data and theory. 

d. Student develops a plan of" action.. 

e. Student- implements the plan. 

f. Student assesses the results of the plan. 

g. ^ Student, al ters, the^lan basN^ on the assessment* 



OBJECT IV 



k.O Describe the health cere 
delivery system 

4.1 [risers the presefit health 
care system 



4.2 ^Discuss the changing health 
care delivery system 



4,3 -Discuss Implications for^ 
cl inlcal education 



5«0 Discuss the teaching procbss 



5.1 Discuss the component 
entering behavior 
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^ . CONTENT 

' 



Care*^el Ivery SystCT 

A. Present System * , - 

1 . Concep4Mof heal th 

2. Problems inberent in the. system 

3. Advantages'of the present system 

B. Changing-. Health Care Del iv^y^yst«n 
1| Changing health seeds • ' 
2. Attitudes toward health care 

f 3r ^ew Patterns for delivery 

4. Implications for clinical ebucati 
Teaching Process • 

A, Comp6hents of the Process ^ 
. , 1 Performance objectives 

2. ^ Entering behavior 
3* Methods and media . 
4, Performance Assessment 

B. Comppne|it4i of Entering Behavior * 

t ' /'^ k 
J\. General readiness 

- f>': ^ ' . ■ 

a. Psycho lT>g tea I 
b4 Physical 



OBJECTIVES 



COMTENT 



ON 



5.2 



Siscus; 1^ three 
classif ici^lons of 
learning (i>Jectives 



/ 



c. General aptitudes » such as ability to read and 
write and to classify knowledge . . 

2. Background in theory ^ 

a. General education » 

b. Related discipline coursework « 0 
\ Ci Diitiplifie coiirsework 

^ 3< Background in clinical work 

a. Cofnmunlcation skills « 
. b. Mptor skMls 

c. Probljem-soWrng skills^ , 

C. Classification of Learning Objectives - 
1. Cognitive objectives. 

a. , Knowledge (r^cal L of s'pecifics) ' - 

b. Comprehens^ion (use of specifics) 

c. Application (use of cohcrete situations) 

.d. Analysis (identification of concept relationshfps) 

e. Synthesis (assembling parts into whole) 

f. Evaluation (jud^nent and alteration) 



2. Psychomotor objectives 



a. Communication 
b: Mbtor 

3. Affective objectives 



a. Attitudes 

b. Feelings and appreciations 

c. in teres t$ 



oraUspeaking)* 
lonoral (writing, body 1anguage)\ 
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OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



Identify specific types 
^ objectives appropriate 

' fibr clinical education 



5.4 Describe a method for 
^ conducting clinical ^ 
* education 

:S*k\ Identify the steps 
V In the planning 
stage 



5.42 List guide) ines ^ 
for election of 
cl inica) learning^ 
experiences 
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. D. Specific Object,! ves Appropriate for CI in icaj .Educat Ion 

1. Problem-solving objectives' 

2. Communication objectives 

3. Motor skill objectives 
.4. Attitudinal objectives 

Method for Conducting Cl inical Education 

A. Planning Stage for Clinical Learning Experience 

1, Orient' personnel of facility to clirflcal progr^. 

2. Gain familiarity with clinical facility. v 



Identify specific objectives for the learning 

efxperience and specific competencies students must be able 

to demonstrate at end of expert erK:e, 



4. Identify appropriate types of learning experiences* 

5* ^eview^ the^ienterlng behaviors of each student* 

6., Guidelines for Selection of Clinical Learning Experiences 
^ ' • - 

1. Make sure l^rnlng experiences are consistent with 
identified objectives* 

V . - . > 

2. Provide student with the opportunity to*practice the 
type of competency described In theiMai|ping stage* 

3* Select those exper(^ences that give students satisfaction 
In carrying out the tasks. 



0 



S.'iB Discuss the 

actual selection 
of learning ^ 
. experiences 



S-^k D'lscqss how to 

prepare a student 
for the cl Inlcal 
experience 



^ ' ■ y 

COMTEMT ^ 



k. Provide experiences t^t studehts can. reasonably try out 
that remain a challenge, 

\ i * I 

5. ^Realize that one experience inaV f^M I several objectives 
and that several dl fferent(expepences can fulfill the 
same object {ve« * 



- \6. Arrange fbr coi||^lnulty of learnlfip (^relterat'e major el^nts). 

7. Provide for sequencing of learninj^, building one / 
experience on another. \ / 

, .8. Provide for Integration of learning, interllnlclng th^ry 
and practice, as well' as dIscreteCareas of theoretical , 
- knowledge. 

C. Actual Selection of Learning E.x]^rlences T 

1. Review objectives and expected compitencle^* / 

,2. Identify specific experiences that will allow fulfillment 
of the competencies* 

3* Hatch thr specific experiences with Individual students. 

D. Preparation of Student for the Clinical ExperienC4e 

1. Review objectives. . ' 

2. Identify ^pproprjate date for problem area. 

3- Revl^ the^thebretical component 'necessary for understand Ntg 
the problem* 

4.^. Fa^i I Itate <the student's interrelating- of the data* 

5* Faci^Mtate the student's development of an appropriate 
. plan of action* 
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11 OBJECTIVES 



^ 5.45 Discuss the role 
of the Instructor 
during Implementat-Ken 
of the plan 



5.46 Discuss the postclinica 
review conducted with - 
the student * 



5*47 Discuss the ^ 
utilization of 
cllnipal faculty 



,48 Discuss the 

development of 
clinical contracts 
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CONTENT 



E. Actual Implementation of the Plan \ 

1. Decide on the appropriate amounted type of supervision* 

2. Establish a facilitative nonthreaten Ing environment.^ 

3. Facilitate the student's transfer and integration of 
theory^ with practice^ 

4. Help to 45revent student's mistakes," 

5. Assist ^student in implementing his/her plan* 

F. Ppstcllnical Review wi th^Student 

.1, Faci ntate<-the student's review of results^ 

2. Help the student assess resujts in terms of the projected 

outcdhes* ' ' ^ . 

« 

3. Guide the student in altering his/her plan based on the 
assessment. . / „ 

G. Use of tlinlol Faculty v,^^^ * J 

1. Qu^al^i cat Ions of clinical faculty 

2. Role of cl Inical^il^i^Du^^ and evaluation 

3. Relati0nsh>R^^e^ween clinical facblty and academic 
faculty . . ' • 

4. Sflecti^ of clinical sites 

H. Development of CllnU€l Contracts. 



0 

lb 
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OBJECTIVES 



/ 6*0 Discuss assessment of student 
^ learning within a cllhlcal ^ 

^ practlcun 

* y ^ " 

6:J blscuss reasons fdl^ 
assessment 




CONTE» 



f 



* 

I 



ro 




- i 



« 



^crl 



6.2 Oescrlb^penerel 
character I stfcs of 
data gathetinf 




6.' 3. DIscpss and construct 
*va r I ous 4sses smen t 
I ns t rumMt used I n 
clinical eduoEition 

' ' ^ ' 

6.31 Discuss and const 
. a grid fat data 
gathering 



rUct 
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VI. 



Assessment Heth<y t 
A. Assessment of Student Learning 
1* Reasons for assessment 



a. *jQLhe1p Improve the ^program 

b, To^help lmgrove«the teachlvig 
<. »To facilitate Improvement of the. teaching- T*earnln§ 

process ^ 

d. To help pinpoint st^ent strengths and weaknessesM^ 

e. To^ provide feedback and me^l^tlon to the studenir 

f. Tq provide ^student with p^yc^loglcal security of 
knowing Wly^e/ he/she \^ In the process 

g. To provide credltlbll Ity for professional ^ 
accredltatlon'and eligibility for t»e?l I traction 
and/or licensure ' 

General characteristics ^irfMAta gathering "^v^i'* 



8^' 



a. ^Objectivity vs. subjiCfllvl ty/of^col lelc^r of data 

b. Vaf Idlty of thf >data 

c. IKIl lability of the data . 

d. ' PractlcSblJIty .4n colHi&ctlng data; time* cost,^8e 



ctior 



'3. -Asselsment Inst rumen tV-used In cllhlcal education 



a« 



arid . / ^ 

*L ^ Definition 
JL Uses' 

III, Advantages and disadvantages 
Iv. Admlnlstratloh 




. / 
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6.32 Discuss papcr-and- 

pencM pretests as a , ^ 
preliminary activity 
to clinical practicum 



6.33 Discuss and construct 

an interview questionnaire 
to assess. problem-sol vifig 
abilities « 



6.34^ Discuss and construct 
a rating scaTe for 
. gathering data on^ 
student behavior/ 




6.35 Discuss and const r 
a checlclist foi^ 
gathering data on 
student behavior 



-£.36 Dtscuss'and construct 

an anecdotal record for 
ga^rlng data*^ \ 
student behavior 




CONTENT 



b» Paper-^nd-penci 1 pretest 

i . Definition , 
{i. Uses 

ill Construction of test 
Iv. Adminmratibn 
v. Use of results 

c. Irtterview questionnaire 



\ . Uses ^ * i 

ii.» Construct i on ^o^ questionnaire (open versus closed) 
ill . Administration 

•* • 

d* llatlng scale 

\. Uses ' " 

{ I . Constrlictlon of scale 

'"ill. .Advantages and disadvantages 

iv. Hazards of. use * » , 

V* Originator of data 

e. Checklist ^ 

^ ^ - 

1. Uses - . ' 

11.. Construction of checjclist 
Ifl. Advantages and disadvantages 
^, iv. Cautions "In use 
V.' Originator of data 

• — - • 

f* Anecdotal record 

1. Uses ^ 

n* Construction of recbrd 

III*. Advantages and disadvantages 

Iv. Originator of data ' ^ ^ , 
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OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT- 



6.37 Discuss the ose 6f 

standardized attitudinal 
t^sts for gatheriiig data 
'^on attitudes of students 

6.4 Discuss adntnistrative 

considerattorfs for assessment 
of student learning 



.0. Disfuss the types of and frequency 
of reporting results of assessment 
to students * ^ 



s 



3 2 ^ 



g. Stancfardized attitudinal test 

t 

I. Types 
li. Uses . ^ ' 
i i I . Advantages ^'nd d i sadvant^e^ 

/ 4 . ' Adml n i s t rat i ve cons t dera t i ons 



a* Individuals vfho can provide data on studer 

b. Frl^Lency of assessment 

c. Uses fon assessment 

d. Considerations fdr alterating teaching* learning 
process , - ^ 



B« Reporting Results of Assessment to Students 

* \ ^ 
1 . i^Ypes ^^repoV-ts 

\ n 

a. \ Oraf reports 

b. \ Written reports- 

.41?* Typ^s. of grading: 

^ a. rlarr^tive ' . ' 

b. Pass fail grading j 

^ t* Letter grading 

d. Absolute versus^ relative standards for grading 

.4 V * * ' * 

3* Frequency of reports N 
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JESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. laboratory si tuatipn, arfblyze general competency-based objectives 
for a clinical ^oiirse then develop appropriate subcompetency objectives 

— 7nitive, psychomotor, and affective). ^ 

2. In\a laboratory si^i^tion, id^tify suggested learning situations that 

^ ^(iJd allow students *to acquire the identified subcompetency objectives. 

\ ♦ . ' ' ji , • 

3* In a\^1aboratory situation, practice constructing a grid, iaterview, 
questionnaire, checklist, anecdotal record, and rating scale. 

k. Plan aAc^nical unit of instruction as follows: 

a. ^fctme specific competency-based objectfves ^ ^ 
. b. " Identify cont^t for the unit ^ ^ ^ 

"c. Identify suggested 'learning experiences • 

d. Cdhstr^iJCt appropriate assessment instruments 

e. Def ine\rationale for reporting and grading 
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, APP6N0IX A 

, BtbWographIc Report ' 

This bibliographic report was developed «s a prel ininary step in Jhe 
developnent of. the currlculun guide. It Is divided into tMO pajor sections. * 
The first proyides a general Introduction to the llterat^ on allTed health 
teacher preparation, college teacher preparation, and continuing and Inservice 
education, as well as a description of the research methodology followed lii 
conpilation of this bibliography. The second section includes a selected 
annotated bibliography on each of these subjects. 

Preliminary cortsi derations prior to eStabI Isl/ngThe priorities for the 
literature search indicated a task of unusual coaplexlty. Despite evidence 
of conside^ble national Interest in teacher preparation for the allied health 
fields, the relevant literature appeared to be both limited and not readily 
evident. However, a systematic search of the literature on the combined 
^oplcs of medicine and education retrievahle through MEDLARS (Medical 
Literature Analysis and Retrieval System) and ERIO (Educational Resources 
Information Ce^ers), revealed the most significant references. 
\ ■ ' -. - ■ 

( ' ^ ' ' ' 

THE LITERATURE ON ALLIED HEALTH TEACHER PREPARATION " 

The search uncovered a liipited body of literature dealing specifically 
with teacher preparation for the allied health fields. Only recently has. 
emphasis been placed on estabi ishing_c^ters for allied health teacher 
preparation. Leadership lit this activitiy has cone from the W. K.^Uellogg 
Foundation. In the fjrst section of the annotated bibliography are listed 
the most significant contributions to the literature on this subject. . 

V/ ' • 

Canfield and others (I973X present a modest but tiseful list of coq>etencle 
for allied health educators. Hamburg,' Hase» and Perry (197*) review the 
philosophies of some of the most prominent aMied health educators and suggest 
types df educators needed to.meet the challenges of allied health education. 
NcTeman ^nd Hawkins (1972) offer a compendium of articles that provides 
insight, into the admlnlstpative complexities of allied health education a 
topic germane to anyone .concerned with the preparation of allied health^ 
educators. In a, report on a national conference, the Nationvt* Academy for 
the Sciences (1972) sketches the dimensions of the need'for specifically 
trained allied health educators. Similarly, .the World Health Organization 
U973i makes qualitative and quantitative recommendations about the preparation 
of allied health educators. \ . 

The inescapable conclusion from a review of 'this portion of the literature 
is the obvious need to develop specific guidelines for the preparation of* 
allied health educators which can be used by institutions interested in 
developing teacher preparation programs. I^loway's (1970) report of a 
research project in teacher preparation for health occupations educators 
furnishes useful guideTines and references for short-term teacher * 
preparation workshops. 



THE LIT€<IATURE ON COLLEGE TEACHER PREPARATION 

An extensive literature exists on preparation of effective college 
teachers. One of the difficulties for someone who would like' to draw on' 
thjs resource is the lack of oomrjentators who have been willing to pull 
together these diverse theories into 4 comprehensive model of teacher 
preparation. It Is clear that those authors, who have been most successful 
in this regard are those who have focused their attention on the preparation 
of two-year college teachers. This may be because there appears to be more 
consensus on the role of the two-year college teacher as opposed to his/hef 
counterpart in thfe four-year instituti^. Because of the eif^hasis on 
teaching and servh:e (with limited focus on research) i allied health 
teaching, the literature on Community college teacher preparatjpn was 
especially relevant. ' ^ , 

A useful blbl log raphy^ prepared byRoss (1972) reviews the major 
apf>roached to community college teacher preparation. It is apparent 
from the literature that strong support has developed for the systems 
approach to the teaching-learning process. Two books of particular 
significance to the systems approach to instruction^ should be noted. 
Cohen and Brawer (197Z) have provided dhe of the best crit[ques of the 
current status of community college teacher preparation. S Modest 
Proposal; Students Can Learn by Roueche and Pitman (1972^ is a superior 
example of the development of an eclectic theory for applying the . 
findings of recent research In learning theory to college teaching. _ 
The challenge remains to adopt some of the best of this research in 
college teaching to the Improvement of allied health teacher preparatjon. 
✓ 

While the literature on college teaching is too broad to cover 
in a review of this nature, tl)e sophisticated inquirer should be awar:e 
of the inportance to continuously monitor the contemporary literature ^ 
In collefe teacher preparation. Thus, anyone seriously concerned with 
the 'topic should regularly consult the following journals in his/her 
efforts to stay current: Change , Community and Junior Col le^e Journal , 
. Reseayh in Education (ERIC) , and Review of Educational Research . 

In addition to following Jhe research' literature on college 
, Hachlng, itjs Important to assiduously read the professional journals 
of^^Modry^Tl f^d health professions. Increasingly these journals n 
M^vebefim to report results of experimentation wtth different approaches 
^Q^Jtfrlculum and teaching methodologies. A useful aid to staying 
current with this literature Is the annual bibliographic report >ubl I shed 
by Ohio State University entitled Education In the Allied Heal th Professions . 
.-5" " • ' 

• - 

' THE LITERATURE ON CONTINUING AND INSERVICE EDUCATION * 

Most of the literature reviewed In this part Qf the search consisted ^ 
-of descriptive reports on limited programs developed by Individual 
Institutions. According to O'Banlon (1972), the only real leadership 
In the field has been provided by the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges (AACJC) through Its stron^advocacy of development 
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of meaningful I nserv I programs. A report of the AACJC (1970) on Its 
developing Inst f tut Ions prodram contributes »*useftil review of some 
of the rtore successful EPDA (Teacher Preparation Programs v^lch have 
been sponsored by the Education Professions Development Act) programs 
sponsored In recent years, 
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Se1eQ|ed Annotated Bft>1 iography^ ' ^ 
^ on : ^ * . 

Allied Health Teacher Preparation 

' / ' " * * ' ' ' • ' 

Canfteld, Albert A., et. ah ^XdhipetenCies for AUJed Health Educators.'' 

Journal of Allied Health 20(1973) :1 80-86. * 

^ The authors list 1Q broad goals for teacher preparation 

programs in the allied health field and several specific 
coiApetencies that must be attained by students in these 
programs, j , 

CoopeY, Siigne. "Faculty ^Preparation for Contliiuinf Nursing Education.'' 
Journal of Continuing Education In Nursing 3(Hay/June 1972): 12-1 8. 

The author r^tes that contiTiuing education is necessary in 
nursing in oVder to keep practitioners informed of new 
developments^ in the field. Teachers of continuing nursing 
education need experience in the fields of nursing and adult 
education. ^ . ^ ^ , 



urg; J.; Mase, D.; and Perry J^' Review of ATI led Health Education , 
lexington, Ky.j' University of- Kentucky Pr^ss, 197^. 

This review is a collection of thoughtful and often insightful 
esVays by prominent scholars from several allied health 
professions. » The authors provide an interesting series of 
philosophical perspectives on the role of thecal lied health- 
educator. Th^ topics include dental education, clinical 
laboratory work, radiologic technology, the physician's 
assistant, and occupational therapy. 

Holcomb^ J. David, and Garner, Arthur Improving Teaching in Medtcal 

Schools ; A PracticaVHandbooic .* Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 197>. 

* . . • . ' 

This book summarizes' research on . teaching methods',, behavioral 
objectives, and evaluation of teaching and learning.. It has 
a practical orien%etion and -can be applied to the allied health 
fields. . ' 

HollOMay, Lewis D.| ed. Gutdellncr-an^ Supportive Papers for Planning 
and Conducting Short-Term Teacher Education Activities . 1owa City, 
Iowa: University of low,, 1970. 

• 

This ,report of a work conducted for a* U.$. Office of Education V, 
training Institute foi" teacher educators contains a series of 
lesson outTines for six modular units, including designing learning 
programs, the educational process, and evaluation. ^ y * 
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'"*"'*?n";^n'^j!l7;« rTn*"'".^ ^"?^''"9= Psychiatry Residents as Teachp-s 
In an Evening College." Joynal of Medici Education k7l^<i7^U'i^f,.^V 

u ■ 2t:,T^J cownunl^ mental health movert«nt 

occurs I rr. profess l(Jn»l, university, and community settings. ' . 
He expresses the beljef that content mastery alone Is not 
a sufficient backgroui)^! for teaching. He 'describes hrs 

'^!"'"^^°' ^"^'''"9 '''■°9ram, In which psychiatry ' 
students. In conjunction wlth^the school of education, study ^ 
education and gain teaching e»perjen«! Ij the evening college. - 

Light Israel, and ^rey Don C. "Dual Respoiisrb]>l ty for Allied Health 

The authors suggest that.coHeg6s must provide th«>ry and 

^uV.A H P^jr'*'*,^'"^*^''*^? '° P'-°*'"" competent . 

allied health personnel. Too often only a college degree . 
IS required to get a job. Hospitals Should develop accurate " 
statements of competencies needed for the various allied 
health positions to help make preparation more meaningful. 

Clearly written contractr between, hospitals and c(^l leges 
would help define the role of each of the cooperating • • . 

o!I'^If-'«!.°!l' iV'y*** ^^''^ education. Joint committees 
on allied health education could help colleges and hospitals- 
become more cooperative partners. 

HcTernan Wmjjrd J and H»A.i„;, Robert 0. gduating P«,:sonn.l for th. , -• 

This excellent* reference for allied health educators 

contains several chapters that deal with allied health 

as a functional concept that needs to ^e Incorporated- into 

teach I ng p rog rams . Wh 1 1 e the book I s not F Tiow- to manua \J ^ ' 

It does contain a series of 22 articles on topics ra^'ng 

from Instructional technology to core curriculum. TfiT ' ' ' 

articles offer guidelines for teaching in the; allied health ^ 

professions. 



Posthuma, Allan B., and Barbara W. ."Effect of Faculty Personality on" 
• SrZoJShW''"''-'' ^-'-"-^o^-nal of Occunatlo^ 

The authors examine and refute two related hypotheses 
, through an experiment In a class of oCcupat'lon'al therapy 

students. The .refuted hypoAeseji ar« that students whose 
X personality, profiles are molt lik« those o.f the faculty " 

wodld get the best grades, and that students' personality 

profiles would change over time to become ;nore l^ke those " 
. of the faculty. The students least like the facu!& were ' 

found to receive the beu grades, "and students became 
^ le^s like the faculty over time. The dlre^^lons of 

student personality change indicated that the successful 

students, rather than the faculty members, were the model. 
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SoyHy, Rosemary CI inical Teaching bf Physical TherS^ Students , 
DissertatioiV; Coturobia UniA/ersity^ tST^^ ' 
* ^ , ^ - X. * \ " . 

^The primary mission of ctTnical teachers is pacing students 
after diagnosing tHl^ readines^nd selecting appropriate 
ci inical problems.. ^ 



V 



Velcfiton, Donald J. Comprehensive Personnel Assessment System for Teacl>»r 
Education Programs , Washington, D.C. r^^-J^ional Institute^of _ 
Education, U:S. ^Department of Health, Education^, and WeKare,". 
^ 1973. Wimeo*: , 1 ^ . / 



^ jm^j^, author <}escribes a system' used in assessing students 
.teacher >ducatioii program. The ^ysrtem assumes. no . 
ect model but attemptSLt^ treat each indiyJdual as 

ranPuin t 




^ - ^. Vunique so that the prograiiPuin be tailored to,^x1mlze 

* ' ^ irhe potential of each, indivl.dual. , The assessments are 

,/'/;.viewed as irt^rrtetioh rather tha^ras evaluation, and 
i . * \\, the results are made known to the student. 

f ' ' ■ . . ■ 

World HealtfTor^anizllipn. The Training and Preparation of Teachers . ftf 
^ Schools of Hedicfiwfe and of All ied Health Services. TechnTclPRe 
. *-•. • • .* .Seiries No. 521 . Geniva: World Health Oi»gan izati«|^ J973 (obta 
from the National Library of Medicirre, Bethesda, Md. Z06}k) . 

- This report ettpr^ses the views of an international gr^p' 
^ . \ . of experts regarding, the needs, goals, and methods of teachef* 
s ' * training programs in the allied health .fi<»ld. The report , 

• * /c&atains -suggestions relating to the objectives and 

^ ^ curricula of such programs. The World Health prganizat ion's 

]^ ' ..own .teacher prepiaration program is discussed, and its 

' '.V • ' c6nt{m4ation is*recommerfded. , * 



^ Selected Annotated BlbUpflraphyr 

:;. \ - oh • ' ' ^ ^ 

^ . ^ Col lege Teacher 



red BlblU5^hyt\ 
\r PrepartlFon * • 



, • . » / ' ' , * / 

Bitter, Maryann D.,, and Boudreaux^ MSrtha C/ "tistng.a Computer, Tb Teac;h 
Nursing."* Nursing Forum 8(1973) ;234"5i». • ? ^ 

The- authors "describe ^ com^uter-tased .course' fn» a -nursing* . - 
department. Since such'a bourse is studeht*-d1rected,' the 
s^dpitts-become active learners rather th&n'pas$jve learners. 
'^^^.flP^"^^^P3«d themselve^V used individualized approaches,* 
- * # aiji gpt immediate; fVedbacIc;. Aa experiment shpwedjthat 

students' In this course masterejd the cognitive tnateri^ more 
than tvice asjqulckl'y as students in the, saife course 6ut 
tafught by conventional methods.^ Compaterrbased education, 
supplement^ rather thap replaces, the teacher. Th'e teacher 
; ?^JMP^'" time^for clinical instruction and individual ^ 

.gJWance using the computer, to |each cognitive roateri^U . 



Cohen, Arthur^ rt., ^nd Brawer, florence B, Confront l^ng Ideptity ; Tihe VConimun 
, College Instructor . Erigl ewood C 1 1 f f s , N^ J. :-r^Prentice-Ha1 1 T972. Ik . 

^ > . The authors' sugg^.t^hat due to the. rapid growt)i and muTtiple^ 
goals. of community colleges, teachers in cbmmunfty tfol lege^ 
. ^ ten*^ npt to have cjearly ieijirtexl professional gbfilsV They ' 
. > suggest that the.mostceffec^lj^coihmunity college teachers 'V 
' generally use the behavioral 'object {veyjj^jjroach and dtHlie 
al^ ava41able technolctgy to promote st^P&>t learninsf. because 
the authors wouj^d lilce to see coninunit;y col leger faculty members ' 
; deHne theff wifTO-les. and Ins^^ ^dehtlty Jn ^terrns 

of' ^tudent deveRpmefttV-.thfy include a model progriwi Ifor prefJaUng 
« community college - teachers. - r ' ' ' I * ^ 

Cohen, Wallafce F. "Knowing .the Studei:(t and the College.** Community and 
Junior College Journal kVify^s^i^t 1972):U-l8. \ ^"^^ 

The author comments, that 'cwrimuni ry college faculty members ' 
must Icnow not only their sOT^i^ matter; they must also 
0 Icnow how $t4Jdents Ifearn, how t^^|ac|^ and thi ^oals o/ ' 

the institution. .Th^ best meams to/achteye these ends J^^ / 
throughj the development af preserylfce and Inservlce training, 
programs. . * . ; 



DuBols, .Eugene E.^ *'Tra{ning and Nurture of CiJmmunity College Personnel*" 
Improving tollege and University Teaching 20(1972) f112"17- > ' 

'^'^^ author, states that teachers 4n higher education generally 
Z-' have little for^ljrpreparat.ibn for teach ing,.frhat knowledge^' 
. \ In a field is felt by most to be ^adequate preF)aration for 
teaching. Althoiigh some programs are designed to- prepare 
people for community college teaching and administrationi 
th^se, programs la re too small and too.ffew in number, the 
^ authror concludes that thesf programs generally are noT — 
Jnnovatt^^r^nd, do not mcTfetuhe needs of community colleges.^ 
* , ' He states that the ' in^ernshi p should be the most important 
' _ \_ part of such programs, .but in most of ^h6 programs in which 
•7 r used It hasMittle ❖alu#.'. He sees the need for growth 

and* great chang^B these programs. 



4 
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Kumpf, Patrick An, Aniitysis of the Needs ^^Coninury ty College Teacher 
Preparation . Dissertation, University of CFTttinatti, 197^. 

The author concludes that community college teachers should 
|iave a master's degree in their major disciplines, as well 
> as electives In education and an -internship. Those already / 
employed should have access- to Inservlce programs. 



Reade, Hiirold C. The Preparationr of Mississippi Public Junior College 
dissertation, iJ'niverslty of Southern Mississippi , 1973« 



TeacWrs. Dl 



, \The authorl^ound most of the faculty menbers he studied to ^ 
t^ave had little or nonspecific preparation for teaching In 
a junior college. Most faculty and administrators In the sample 

• fiplt a need for such preparation.^ ' 

\ ^ ^ - . , . " 

Ross, Naomi y*- Community Cdllege Teacher Pr^i^cition Programs in the^UnlteE 
States^ ; \ A Brbl lography with Introductory^ Notes . University Park, Pa.: 
Center f0r the Study of High. Education, Pennsylvania State University, 197 

"^The Introductor.y section oLtKis annotated bibliography gives 
a gen^r^l view of j;ommuni t^col le^ teacher prep&ratio#y^ 
programs. In It the 2lutKor suggests three categories* into 
^ • which s^ch programs can be f/ivixied. The.a'ctual bibliography 

is classified under seven headings and cross-referenced. 

' ■ 4- ^ : ' • . • 

Ro^eche, JohaE.,^ and Pitman, John. * ^ Modest Proposal ; Students Can Leara . 
San Francisco: JqsseyB^ss, 1972. > . \ 

. • » / • V ' . 
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.on 



Contmuing and Inservice £tJucat{on 



Awerican Association of Junior Colleges. Faculty Developroent in the Junior 
. / College: A Second' intgrigi Report on . the. PrbgV-am with DevelopTng 
Institutions, Pul^llcation Ho,#10. Washington, dTTT American 
Association of Junior .Collets, I970. 



This paper contains a cHscussion of the various programs 
involving cbominij^ college teachers that were conducted 
with Educatiofl^ Piiifes^onal Development Act money and 
coordinated by the American Association, of Jijnior Colleges^ 
It is an interesting took at a virriety of inservice programs. 



Anderson, iaVeta Anii.. Effects of a Training' Program for Inching Assistants . 
. Dissertation, Unlversfty of Missouri at Columbia, \31k. /• * 

: xv'^The author concludes t|at teaching assistants and other. - ' 
•V fapulty fflenbers vdiio part(cl^pated In a teacher training . ' ' 
<. .^program became more famjllar with the writing of behavipral 
. I , objectives and with the use of statistics in evaluation. 
; I Participants', attitudes toward the use of educational. . 

I. theory In teaching bec^ame more positive. Participants' 

subsequent classropm behavior Included less lectufiog 
.!, and elicited more student response. / • 



Keenan, Virginia R. "Orienting Staff to Cqilege Goal-s." Comnunity and 
Junlot^Col Uqe JouMal ^3 (October 1972) ; 16. ' ' . . 



The author notes that coriomuni'ty college faculty members 
hav^ diverse preparatory backgrj^^nds. .As a i^esult, feW 
of them are fully aware of the. goals of ^he communky 
ctfllege, so faculty Bevelopment is necessM^. 



ConaNunlt 



LeCroy, R." Jan. "Training In the Multi-College Di5t»-lct. 
and Junior College Journal 43 (October 1972); 17. 

The author suggests that while each campus in a muUI-caopus 
co""»»|fc col lege needs a different emphas1s.lt its 'ficulty' 
^ ^ develo^Mt p'rogrA, leadership and funding must come from 

the central administration. . 
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^0'Ban»on, Terry, "Staff bevel opment PrJorllPt^ ■r/^he Seventies. 
Ikxmnunity and Junior College Journaf^ (OctpKr 1972): 10-11. 

The author advocates inscrvice sxSff development programs 
^ ' in^ the communitv col leges ^ as opposed to presenvice ^)rogranis ' 
*and as' ppposedft^ sending staff fo un^lveri/i ties ^ok inservice 
prcjgrarus. Stanf developfffent is pecessa^y bec^ause m^ny ^ 
two-year cblle^ faculty members have va J uesu opposed ^ t^e 
philosophy of community coU^es and became many faculty 
^bers lack teaching Sklll^ , Inservice programs in rtearly, * 
all states suffer froifi poor planning >arrd poor^f inanci aK 
, ' bacWng, but the aythor>^suggests that Florida is an exception 

and should' be used as an example.. ^ . ^ . 

,Pelham, Peter D. "Jraining-on a Junior College Campus." ^ Community and 
Junior College Journal A^(October 1972) :18. 

The aythor suggests that graduate training in the discipliTies 
does ngt' ardequ^tely prepare^^mmuni ty' fipl lege teachers. 
The best preparation is Reaching internships. 




and. Hawthorne Study of Allied >^*>al f^ducation. Washinglc 
American Association of Corrinunlty"andTprior Colleges, 1972\ 

This publicatioj? is a report on the national stydy of allied 
health education which considered the role of thecoirfnunity • 
college in meeting health manpower ne^ds in primary and 
ambulatory caref One of the most significant conclusions., 
of <he study calls for the establishment of a center for 
allied health information. The commission's recommendations 
Include many suggestions with respect to continuing education, 
coiBtounity involvement, and teacher competencies. An excellent 
biblipgraphy is included. ' , ^ \ ' 



:on 



Rose^r CUre. »*An' U-Servlce Program for Teaching As'sistants.*' Improving 
College ana University teaching 20(1972) :100-102. 

ThIrS art tele (inscribes an experJmentaJ program for teaching 
assistants ^al U.C.UA- Te^hin^ As*sistant.s met in classes 
to discuss teaching and feiarningj to study oral cornnunlcatiofi, 
and to study college level -Iristructlon. The coinrse on 
" initrructlon was coiSlfe ten cy 'based,, and, the eight general 

objectives of * ^he course arier listed. The course advocated 
^ a icrlteripn referenced a^gil-bach to instruction. One problem 

> ^ ■ ^ ' encountered was* the Jack of literature on college level 

instrijcMoA. CThe author suggests, that most doctofal students 
' become faculty members so ,^ch1ng experlente should be a 
part of most doctoral programs. 
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Simmons, Howard-. "Priorities for Training Mlnori^jstaff Coitinunrty 
' and Junior College Journal 4l(Q€tober 1972): 15-16. ^ 

The aiithor suggests that since the pool of minority members^ 
qu4HfIe*to join community college itaffs Is smalJ, 
• marginally qualified inindri^ persons should ])e recruUed 
^ and improved through internship^ 1. . „ ...^ . . -..^ 

Sims, David m\, and Bounds, Glen I. "EDPA at Comrouni ty Cii lege," 
Community an<i Jurtlor Col lege Journal ^3(tfetober .1972) rl4-15. 

The author/ describe the professional development' prog ' 
at their i.nisti tutlon,. The program includes support for' ; . 
research, on teidrching, ; faculty workshops, and participation 
in the area's Graduate Career Developiient Center for 
Community College Personrtel. ' \ ' 

Werner, Arnold,* and Schnetder* ;foha M: 'T^^aching Medical Students 

Interactional Skills." New England JournaV of Medic ine 250(May 197A) 
1,232::^7. * ' ^ . ' - : '~ — ^ 

• The authors describe a course designed to teach ifiedical 

students to interact wl(h patients, /the study of communication 
skills is a* major part ofHthe course. The students practice 
these skills in simulated intervi^ settings. Instructors 
use unlfo#ia teaching 'methods, and stuHenjt. behavioral changes 
ar^ ^neasured. - : * v. . * ^ , 
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description of Field-Testing / 

In July 1975 field-testing of each of^he modules contained In 
this resource guide wa5 CQn>HCted. The various modules were combined 
Into four onerweek workshops. The dates and topics of these workshops^ ^ 
were as follows: ^ v . ^ 

. ' Numhfer of 

Date- ' Title of Workshop Participants. 

July 7-11 Classroom Methods and Teaching Techniques 10- 

July Use of Instructional Media Presentations 

July 21-25 EyaluatTon of Classroom Learning ^ 12 

July 28-August 1 Clinical Educatfon and EVa ligation 17 

Participants^ In these four workshops were selected from a pool of 
, appl Icants' dHawn from a five-state area. They represented the full range 
or allied health professions and were all actively j^mployed in' teaching 
positions In postsecondary allied hiealt>i educational programs., 

^ Each workshop was such an Tntfenslvi^experience that partl^^ants 
found themselv^ Involved In stru<;fural activities jupto twelveTwiurs 
per "d^y. Despite the press^^res of this rigorous schedule, the parH^jpants 
were unanimous In thefr opinion that the workshops had significant irtipStft 
''on their development as educators. 

' N ; 

Prior to the ^eld-testtng, extensive planning went Into the development 
^Ad sequencing of the content for each niodule. Purlng the f leM-testlng, 
the project staff met each evening V> assess progess ^towards achieving 
th^ Identified objectives^ This formative evaluation resulted In 
numerous rcy^slohs of* the original plan.* Institutions using this resource* 
guide win find, continuous forrtdtlve evaluatr6n an Important facet of ^ 
their administration o? the faculty development program. 
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